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A Notable New Book 


Opening a Wider Vista to the Grade Teacher 


From a recent review: 














“The teacher is made acquainted with the machinery for education in the state 
and nation, so that he may better adapt himself to it. Supervision of the teacher's 
work is discussed, with an interesting paragraph on rating. There are forty-five points 
on which a teacher should be graded as very poor, poor, medium, good or excellent. | 
Among the 45 points are, stimulation of community, interest in lives of pupils, 
enthusiasm, optimism, skill in stimulating thought, etc. In other words, the author views 
the teaching profession as, not only a real profession, but as a very high one. 

“This book cannot fail to prove a splendid stimulus to the teaching profession, and 
no real teacher should deny himself the benefit of its careful perusal.” 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AT WORK IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS | 


By George Drayton Strayer, Professo r of Educational Administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration, Columbia University. 400 Pages. 
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Numerous calls are now coming in 
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| at Once A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
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Atlantic Textbooks 


Writing Through Reading . . $ .90 
Essays and Essay-Writing . . 1.25 
Atlantic Classics, First Series . 1.50 
Atlantic Classics, Second Series . 1.50 
Atlantic Narratives, First Series . 1.25 
Atlantic Narratives, Second Series 4.25 
Atlantic Prose and Poetry . . 1.00 


These volumes have been found 
particularly useful in creating a liking 
for a type of modern literature that has 
been little used in high school and 
college class rooms. 





Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 


Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 








SECOND REVISED EDITION 
Seventh Printing, 1920 


Handbook of English 
Composition 


By LuELLA CLAy CARSON 
Head of the Department of English, Yankton College 


Recently President of Mills College 

RAINS the student in accuracy and effective- 
- ness in the essentials of English ymposition; 
n the ready, rapid, and unconscious use of 
orrect forms; and deals clearly and conclusively 
with doubtful questions and confusing points. 
For classes in English composition and rhetoric it 
is invaluable, as it presents in pa 1 


material which must be sought in many 
It is authoritative and it is a book of ready refer- 


ence, 


It contains instructions on Capitalization, Punc- 
tuation, Italics, Abbreviations, Syllabication, Com- 
pounds, Spelling, Construction and Criticism, Me- 
chanical Aids and Processes, Letter-Writing, Copy 


for the Printer, Appendixes, Bibliography Each 
chapter ir udes material valuable general 
reference or for some special need as well as regu- 
lar textbook material tended for ISS 


Cloth. xi:+266 pages. Price $1.28 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and-Manila 
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Books That Meet New Conditions 








Dole’s Economics 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


CLEAR discussion of the essential facts of the economic world; the 
conditions of wealth, employer and employed, capital and labor, com- 


petition, etc. 


Dunn’s Community Civics 


A NEW book, emphasizing the importance of co-operative effort for civic 

and social ends. The chapters are filled with information and inspira- 
tion that will result in an understanding of the essentials of American 
citizenship and a desire to embody them in life. 
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WHY COLLEGE STUDENTS SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN 
COURSES IN EDUCATION 


BY HARRY CLARK 


University of Tennessee 


This vear the colleges of the nation are over- 
run with students, but it is reported that fewer 
students than ever are taking courses in Educa- 
tion. This is because the average college stu- 
dent thinks that teaching has become a “sweated 
industry” and because he assumes that our 
School of Education is a strictly professional de- 
partment of the university, the studies in which 
should be taken only by those who are going to 
teach. Teach? Not he! “Not at these low 
starvation salaries!” Pardon the professors of 
Education if they smile behind their hands at 
him, because they have met his species before. 

We are now in times of financial and indus- 
trial inflation, which history has recorded after 
every war. In every such period, young men 
have scorned the schoolroom for more lucrative 
careers. However, every such peak of prosperity 
has been followed by a crash and by hard times; 
and at such times there have been hosts of young 
lawyers, young engineers, young business men 
who have thanked their stars that they had a 
college education so that they could qualify for 
places as teachers during a depression in which 
even teachers’ salaries seem princely. There is 
much unnecessary alarm just now over the lack 
of students of Education in normals and colleges, 
and pessimists predict that we shall have no 
teachers at all ten vears hence. There will be 
many of the confident hosts who are now over- 
crowding our colleges and studying for other 
careers who will ten years from today be begging 
for positions in their local schools — but, do not 
forget, young man, that our present examination 
and certification laws require candidates to have 
had professional training, lacking which they 
must stand special examinations. Setter take 
some courses in Education asa life-preserver to 
use when the storm comes. In normal years 
one-fourth of all college students go into teach- 
ing. A life insurance company cannot prophesy 
whether one partieular individual will die at the 
age of forty, but it can make its policy rates 
based on the reliable fact that out of every hun- 
dred at the age of twenty a certain number will 
be dead at forty. Just so, out of every four 


students in college one will teach. Every one of 
the four may enter his senior year confident 
that he will never teach and that therefore he 
needs nocoursein Education—but one of those 


four will be besieging the committee on appoint- 
ments in July and besecching them to find some 
way that he may secure a state certificate with- 
out having to stand an examination. We get his 
letters in September: “Why did not someone 
make me take six semester courses in Education 
so that I would be able to secure a high school 
certificate without standing an examination?” 
That is the reason for this article. 

AN APPEAL TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT TO 

TEACH. 

From another standpoint, however, the School 
of Education has an interest for nearly every 
student in the university, because it deals with 
one of the biggest concerns of the nation. Good 
citizenship demands that the college men and 
women who are to be leaders in after-life should 
know something of the branch of our govern- 
ment which reaches every home directly or in- 
directly, which involves 20,000,000 students and 
an army of teachers, who shape the civilization 
of tomorrow. Many a college graduate who re- 
turns to his home county may be on a school 
board at some time in his life, and many a school 
board member has wished that he or she had time 
in a busy life to read pedagogical literature, to 
study school hygiene and learn whether the 
lighting, ventilation and heating in a proposed 
new building were such that the school board 
might approve them without being embarrassed 
later by the attack of some school surveyor, 
whose expert criticism is almost sure to be fol- 
lowed up by attacks by the political enemies of 
the school board members. Nearly every great 
question of today involves the school at some 
angle. Immigration involves Americanization 
through the school. Public health, thrift, home 
gardening to reduce the cost of living, commun- 
ity singing, prohibition, are just a few of the ac- 
tivities which have sought the aid of the schools 
within the last two years. The war showed all 
of us the central place of the schools; because 
Red Cross and bond drives, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. campaigns, drives for the Belgians and 
Armenians, and food conservation campaigns all 
solicited the co-operation of the teacher. A good 
citizen cannot afford to spend four years in 
college without learning something of this de- 
partment of human society which is so broad in 
its influence on his own future life. Just as a 














matter of culture, Education may compare fav- 


orably with most other subjects of the college 
program. 
Just what is to be your future career? Con- 


sider whether a course in Education may not be 
of distinct advantage in that occupation, remote 
as it may seem to be from teaching. Are you 
going to be a physician? Then you may be 
concerned with the school nurse’s record of your 
patient, and your medical society will have dis- 
cussions on medical and dental inspection in the 
schoo!s, on the lighting of the new high school, 
on whether it is better to close or operate the 
schools throughout an epidemic—and_ by-the- 
way, that is likely to be handled in a_ different 
way in the future. Your medical society will 
have to take a stand on school lunches, open-air 
schools for the consumptives, special schools for 
the crippled and anemic, playgrounds, and even 
on the effect of school furniture on spinal curva- 
ture. 

Are you going into manufacturing? Young man 
in the engineering college, it is not so easy for you 
to realize that a course in Education might mean 
quicker promotion in the factory for you. — Col- 
lege men are rising rapidly as employment man- 
agers because they have specialized on psycho- 
logical tests—learning how to lessen labor turn- 
over, how to select the right man for the rigit 
place, how to transfer a misfit in one department 
into another branch where he will make a suc- 
cess. If you are the head of the factory you 
will wish you knew something of night schoois 
for your operatives, of ways to reduce illiteracy 


among your workmen, of Americanization of 
immigrants, of kindergartens and day nurseries 
for the children of the mothers who work in 


your mills, of the attitude of labor unions toward 
vocational education in the city schools and 
what form of industrial training you could urge 
without arousing antagonism in labor circles. 


Are you to be an architect? One need 
not travel very far to find school buildings 
which would never have been inflicted on suf- 


fering childhood if the architect had known the 
first principles of school hygiene. Are you 
to be a merchant? Department stores are in- 
troducing schools for their employees, and col- 
lege men and women are earning promotions 
and winning the ear of the head of the business 
because they can advise with regard to courses 
in salesmanship. Besides that, your credit 
men’s association is going to take an active in- 
terest in promoting commercial education in the 
high school. Are you going to be a railroad 
man, telephone manager, publisher? Did you 
know that all of these industries and hundreds 
more are opening trade schools independent of 
the public school system so that they may 
train their apprentices? Are vou going to be 
aa lawyer? Then you need to know something 
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of abnormal psychology, of juvenile courts, 
adolescence with tendency toward 
which may often carry boys from the best of 
homes into crime. Are-you planning a political 
career? Then one of the biggest questions you 
will face will be the proper budget for the 
schools, and more than one governor has made 


of 


ts gangs 


the blunder that ruined his administration be- 
cause of ignorance of the needs of modern 


schools. Are going to be a journalist? 
Whether editor or reporter, you need to know 
what prominence to give to various phases of 
an educational convention that meets in your 
city, to know ‘how to secure a dependable school 
survey for your city, what features of the local 
parent-teachers’ associations to approve, what 
policies of the school board to oppose. Are you 
to be a minister? Fortunate is the preacher who 
understands the problems of adolescence, which 
must determine this sermon themes and his Sun- 
day school organization. 


you 


Are you to be a Y. 


M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. secretarv? Those or- 
yanizations work a great deal through the 


schools, and they conduct schools of their own. 

. . Other examples could be given of 
value of pedagogy to men and women 
other professions and trades. 

Because of probable parenthood, all men and 
women need a knowledge of child psychology 
and of adolescence. Many a perplexed mothe: 
has puzzled over a boy in his teen-age and sighed 
for more knowledge. Many a father thas won- 
dered when his “tom-boy girl’ seemed in a 
month to be metamorphosed into a_ diffident, 
sensitive, melancholy voung lady; and he has 
been in a quandary when he tried to plan 
appropriate education 
transitory emotions of 
a missionary 


the 


in many 


the 
for a boy who in the 
adolescence wanted to be 
today, a  pugilist tomorrow, a 
financier next Monday, and a West Point man 
the next Friday. Many of the perplexities of 
parents would have been eased if they had only 
had more knowledge of the psychology of child- 
hood and youth. 

Whatever your plans in life then, it might be 
well for you to confer with your professors i 
the School of Education, to 
courses of theirs might aid you. 


what 
vou 


ascerta‘n 
But 

There are 
university presidents 
$5,000 and $10,000 who 
once thought the same thing but who rejoice 
that a course in Education revealed their talents 
to them. College should be a place for seli- 
discovery. How do you know but what your 
predestined miche in life is to be a famous edu- 
cational leader? 


Sav 
that vou know you wi!l never teach? 
city superintendents and 
now earning between 


How can you discover your 
special gift and your career if vour prejudices 
lead you to shun acquaintance with one of the 
most important departments of the university? 


_—_. 
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The time is not far off when the public scho-ls of this country will be open the year around, 
twelve months each year. I see no reason why We should turn children out of the schools in 
summertime to roam the streets at will. It tak€s a month to tame them when they return to 


school in September.—Thomas E. Finegan. 
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OMAHA’S PURPLE AND WHITE WEEK 


“A FINER LOYALTY 


BY ARTHUR 


Feeling that school spirit and school pride were 
not up to the standard that they should be, the 
Omaha Central Hi-Y and the Girls’ Student 
Clubs combined in an effort to create and main- 
tain these two important elements of school life. 
A joint party of the two clubs was suggested but 
was abandoned as unfeasible because of the dif- 
ficulty in accommodating and entertaining 2,000 
students of all types. Plans were laid, however, 
for an annual school spirit week. The week was 
called “Purple and White Week” in honor of 
the school colors. The activities were divided 
into three different days as follows: Wednesday, 
Freshman-Sophomore Contest Day; Thursday, 
Junior-Senior Contest Day; Friday, Purple and 
White Day. 

During the first two days the classes men- 
tioned contested in all lines of school activities. 
Dramatics, debate, baseball, boys’ and girls’ bas- 
ket ball, art, jazz music, vocal choruses, military 
drill, French, Spanish and Latin essays and 
poems, and all sorts of material for the school 
paper, were some of the forms of activity in 
which the different classes contested. Each class 
was given a portion of the school to decorate 
and the results were amazing in artistic beauty 
and in the effect on the student feeling toward 
the old bare walls of the big building. 

The final was in marked contrast to the other 
days. The spirit of contest and rivalry was com- 
pletely laid aside and the whole school combined 
in one grand pageant of purple and white. The 
theme of the pageant was school spirit and the 
different organizations of the school such as the 
military department, the school paper staff, the 
literary societies, and the faculty contributed 
special numbers. 

Banners were awarded to winning classes and 
one tothe winning organization in the pageant. 
The banners were the gift of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. of Omaha. They were presented 
between the halves of the last basket ball game 
of the season. The games had been very poorly 
attended up to that week, but the floor was 
crowded to capacity—a conclusive proof of the 
value of a proper school spirit on that occasion. 
They played a team that had beaten them by a 
large score early in the season. The school was 
with the team this time, however, and they 
rolled up a tremendous score against the sur- 
prised visitors. 

This, however, was not the only result. There 
had been some feeling of dissatisfaction between 
the students and the faculty. Mass meetings 
had been unruly and conduct in the halls was 
bad. During the week, the faculty and students 
worked arm inarm to make the event a success, 
and the resulting feeling of mutual understand- 
ing and friendship worked wonders with the stu- 
dent and faculty attitude. 

The whole week was a success in that it did 
away almost entirely with the feeling of unrest 
and brought a new feeling of pride in the school 





AND SCHOOL SPIRIT.” 


N,. COTTON 


that will not permit rowdy mass meetings, poor 
conduct in halls or anything that savors of dis- 
satisfaction with the school. Everyone is for 
the school and pulling with all their might to 
make all of its activities successful in the high- 
est degree. 

Commenting editorially on the occasion one 
of the local newspapers thus heartily endorses 
the plan and high purpose of the boys and 
girls :-— 

“The observance of a ‘Purple and White’ Week 
at Ceitral High School proved so successful that 
the ceremonies will be repeated next October. 
Be it known that purple and white are the 
school colors, and that 2,200 high school pupils 
participated in creating a renewed interest in 
school affairs. 

“If anyone ever questioned the sympathetic co- 
operation of faculty and students, let him change 
his way of thinking, say pupils there. School 
spirit has taken on new life, and class rivalry for 
honors will develop during the coming months. 

“A total of 2,500 points was allowed in compe- 
tition by the four-year grades. The first’ day 
freshmen and sophomores competed; the second 
day juniors and seniors were rivals, and the 
third day was stunt day, when all participated. 
It was a kind of ‘sixteen to one’ proposition, for 
there were sixteen different lines of work in 
which a pupil might express his preference. 
Naturally every one of the sixteen lines of work 
had its advocates. 

“While no pupil attained perfection in the 2,500 
points, very interesting records were made. It 
really does not matter so much what an individ- 
ual may have achieved as that great impetus was 
given the school spirit.” 

The principal of the school, J. G. Masters, 
writing about the affair said :— 

“Our Purple and White Week celebration was 
a remarkable success in that it brought about a 
finer loyalty to the school and its ideals. Aside 
from this fact of general good feeling, good 
cheer and loyalty, it was ideal in that almost 
every student in the high school vither partict- 
pated or had an opportunity to participate in one 
or more of the various events. The fact that no 
time from the regular class work was taken and 
that very few students were absent from their 
recitations in managing some of their parts was 
also very fortunate. 

“Such a celebration will, in my judgment, be a 
good thing if handled in the right way and by 
the right persons.” 

E. E. McMillan, the dean of boys at the school, 
oftered the following comment :-— 

“IT must confess that I had some misgivings or 
doubts when the Purple and White celebratien 
was proposed. Of course I favored it, but I 
feared that it might produce very small divi- 
dends, if any. 

“But ‘Purple and White’ in retrospect is much 
better than as a prospect. It was a howling 
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success without the howl. The effects seem to 
have been entirely good and I believe a much 
better feeling exists between pupils and teachers. 
“The spirit of fair play was very evident and 
self-control was universally practiced. 
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“The results may not always be the same, for 
we were exceptionally fortunate in having a 
management of rare judgment and _ ability. 
‘Bob’ Jenkins of the Hi-Y Club should have 
pérsonal credit for the plan. He is the ‘answer.’ ” 





THE KANSAS CONTEST IDEA 


BY FRANK A. BEACH 


State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 


In the decades preceding and following the 
Civil War there came to Central and Southern 
Kansas the Welsh miners and farmers. With 
them they brought their love for singing and the 
centuries-old Welsh contest known as Eistedd- 


fod. <A few of these Welsh singers were 
schooled musicians. Among them was D. O. 
Jones, who settled in Emporia. His choruses 


and pupils won honors in so many _ Kansas 
Eisteddfods that Emporia was barred from par- 


ticipation. With the second generation of 
Welsh the musical exotic disappeared. In its 


place, however, there sprang up the All-Kansas 
High School Music Contest. In 1912 a call 
was issued by the Kansas State Normal School 
inviting the high schools of the state to meet 
in competition at Emporia in the spring of 1913. 
Ten schools responded, sending about one hun- 
dred singers to compete in’ chorus and solo 


events. D. O. Jones acted as judge in this first 
contest. During the intervening period there 


developed contests between cities, contests be- 
tween counties, and district competitions in 
which the salient points of the Emporia event 
were incorporated. Similar invitation contests 
have been held recently at intervals in Linds- 
borg, Wichita, and Pittsburg, in) which latter 
city schools of southeastern Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma meet in competition. 
Notwithstanding the numerous contests the 
event at Emporia has shown growth each suc- 
ceeding year. In 1920 forty schools enrolled 


605 contestants. The program comprised 
nineteen distinct events, including mixed 


choruses, girls’ glee clubs, boys’ glee clubs, 
mixed quartets, boys’ quartets, girls’ quartets, 
orchestra, and thirty-four solo entries, making 
a program of two days. As a whole the con- 
test represented an expenditure of more than 
$5.000. Through the co-operation of the Em- 
poria Chamber of Commerce, scholarships, 
trophies and cash prizes were awarded amount- 
ing to $1,500. The prize money is applied by 
winning schools toward defraying the expenses of 
their trip—not an inconsiderable sum even for 
schools near Emporia. In order to send their 
soloists, choruses and orchestras several cities 
expended $400 each in railroad fare alone. One 
Kansas city, Parsons, closed its business houses 
for a day and the town emptied its pockets to 
Taise $1,200 to send its High School students to 
the contest; a County High School. in a little 
town, gave a series of entertainments to raise 
$450 to bring its representation to #mporia. 
‘Trophies awarded for winners of first and secon! 


places in all events constitute permanent remind- 
ers of the standing of the school in a state-wide 
competition in the sort of work in which it ex- 
celled. A general musical rating is also deter- 
mined as follows: The several different events are 
evaluated in points, e. g., for first place in mixed 
chorus 10 points, orchestra 8, glee club 8, sight 
singing 6, solo event 4, and a similar scale for sec- 
ond piace. <An All-State Championship trophy 
is presented to the school having the highest 
total. This trophy may be retained for one 
year only. 

An announcement early in the vear gives to 
schoo!s which have never before competed the 
suggestion of preparing for the contest which 
occurs in the spring and gives to schools that 
have competed an incentive for early and careful 
organization. Former judges, studio teachers 
and supervisors of music, and _— publish- 
ers, bring to the faculty of the Normal School of 
Music a mass of material from which the contest 
numbegs are selected. 

Schools entering the contest are divided into 
two groups, those having an enrollment of 150 
or less constituting Class II. This allows the 
smaller schools to enter and win places in a com- 
petition which would otherwise be manifestly 
unfair. 

The carefully worked-out plan for adjudica- 
tion has resulted in the elimination of umbrage 
on the part of contestants who do not win. 
Judges from without the state are secured, each 
a specialist in his or her own line. In each 
event of the contest, the vote of the judge spe- 
cially qualified in voice, piano, violin, or orchestra 
as the case may be, is given weight equal to the 
vote of the two other judges. In this connection it 
is interesting to observe that in no instance was 
the final ranking of the various schools altered. 
ws determined by allowing each judge a 331-3 
per cent vote. The accruing advantage, how- 
ever, was a closer discrimination in the points 
of grading. The system of grading is, in gen- 
eral, 30 per cent. for tone, 30 per cent. for tech- 
nique and 40 per cent. for interpretation. 
These are in turn sub-divided, as, for example: 
Under tone ten po‘nts each are allowed for 
quality, for accuracy of pitch and for balance (in 
concerted numbers). After each contestant or 
group has appeared time is allowed for the 
judges to mark their deliberate judgment and to 
write any comment about certain contestants. 

A detailed report giving the markings of each 
judge and any comment which the judges mav 
have seen fit to make regarding the work of 
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any contestant or group is forwarded to the 
supervisor of each town contesting immediately 
following the contest. 

What do these contests accomplish? 

1. Standards are raised. With the eyes of 
a state fastened upon it each group Strives to 
secure the highest possible attainment. Grades 
and markings of the judges are scrutinized and 
compared with records of previous years. 

2. Compositions of real musical worth are 
studied for an extended period. The tendency 
to sing mediocre music for loce] approval 1s dis- 
couraged. 

3. The importance of team work and sports- 
manship are given unusual emphasis. 

4. Poise and confidence are developed. To 
sing with ease and precision before a_ critical 
audience of fifteen hundred brings assurance not 
otherwise secured. 

5. Dkgnity and importance attaches to the 
work of a group which represents the local 
school in a_ contest that is state-wide. The 
Chorus and Glee Clubs assume equal rank with 
the other school teams. 

6. Attendance and participation are edu- 
cational. To ‘hear ten other groups interpret 
the selection upon which one’s own club has 
worked for months ‘s stimulating. Differences 
in tone, in attack and balance of parts and the 
varying interpretations are at once bases for 
judgment and appreciation; and not alone in the 
particular branch of music in which one is in- 
terested—the boy who sings only in the glee clubs 
hears the orchestras: the piano contestant finds 
his respect rapidly rising as the contestants tn 
sight singing one after another read with ac- 
curacy varying irom 70 to 100%, melodies which 
he would be obliged to play in order to be sure 
how they would sound. 

?. Academic standing of musical students 
is emphasized. . Only pupils with passing 
grades may compete. 

8. Community service is paramount even in 
the individual contests. Whether a member of 
a group or a solo centestant, the young musi- 
cian strives to do his utmost for ‘his school and 
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does his best for his community. 

To all concerned these contests have been emi- 
nently worth-while. The character of the work 
improves each year. Small schools profiting 
by previous contests take nearly as many first 
places as the larger cities. The past three 
years have witnessed a remarkable development 
in the schools in Class I]. A single school 
rarely retains the championship a second year. 
Realizing that it cannot rest wpon its laurels no 
school having once competed dare forego the 
stimulus of this annual test of its musical effi- 
ciency. Small towns with part-time super- 
visors and cities with school music directors of 
inadequate preparation are discovered to their 
superintendents. 

In declining to make a special rate to con- 
testants, a railroad official based ‘his arbitrament 
upon the statement, “Contests are not educa- 
cational.” Reflection and the judgment of edu- 
cators scarcely substantiate this opinion. 

The educational worth of contests is attested 
by the attitude of superintendents and super- 
visors of music who with little or no expectation 
of taking any prize bring their groups for the 
purpose of giving to the boys and girls the op- 
portunity of ‘hearing the work of other schoois 
and of taking part in an All-State competition. 
When the Board of Education of a certain Kan- 
sas city failed to make sufficient appropriation 
the superintendent borrowed $300 at the bank 
in order again to bring his High School musi- 
cians. Contrary to expectation his school won 
two second places. “This will be of inestimable 
value to the music work in our High School next 
vear,” he commented. 

Music contests properly conducted constitute 
our sole present means for evaluating the en- 
semble work of school systems and they afford 
the on!y opportunity for comparing the individ- 
ual work in voice, piano, violin and sight singing 
of different cities. Furthermore, few other 
stimuli can compare with the inspiration 
afforded by a large contest. 

As a motive and a measure of achievement 
the music contest is destined to p'ay a larger 





for his town. He knows that the home pape-s part in the process of the development of our 
will receive by telephone, telegraph and some- faculties and power, which process we term edi- 
times by wireless the results of his effort. He cation. 
_—-- % 4+Oe 
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“HAVEN’T GOT TIME” 


Opportunity tapped at a door 
With a chance for the brother within; 

He rapped till his fingers were sore, 
And muttered: “Come on, let me in. 

Here is something I know you can do, 
Here's a hill that you can climb.” 

But the brother inside, very quickly replied: 
“Old fellow, I haven't got time.” 


Opportunity wandered along 
In search of a man who would rise. 
He said to the indolent throng: 
“Here’s a chance for the fellow who tries.” 
But each of them said with a smile, 
“IT wish I could do it, but I’m 
Very busy today, and I’m sorry to say 
That I really haven't got time.” 


At last opportunity came 
To a man who was burdened with cares, 
And said: “I now offer the same 
Opportunity that has been theirs. 
Here’s a duty that ought to be done. 
It’s a chance if you've got time to take it.” 
Said the man with a grin: “Come along, pass it int 
I'll either find time or I'll make it.” 


Of all the excuses there are 
By which this old world is accursed, 
This “haven’t got time” is by far 
The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 
A delusion it is, and a snare; 
If the habit is yours, you should shake it, 
For if you want to do what is offered to you 
You'll find time to do it, or make it. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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BOY SCOUTS AND BLUE SKY CHARACTER-BUILDING 


[The following article is prepared by the Editorial Department, Boy Scouts of America, usin 


new Scoutmaster’s Handbook edited by Dr. H. W. Hurt.j 


The blue sky, the narrow trail through wood- 
lands, the camp by the side of the mountain lake 
and a group of khaki-clad youngsters offer big 
possibilities for character building, training for 
citizenship and churchmanship. The Boy Scout 
scheme offers to teachers of boys from twelve 
to eighteen the best means to supplement the 
work of the school, the church and the home. 
Bey Scouts of America recognize certain funda- 
mental principles of boy nature in its program of 
training boys through purposeful activities. A 
very carefully constructed theory of boy train- 
ing has been evolved by eminent boy workers 
and educators, based upon years of practical ex- 
perience. This program has been applied to all 
conditions of boy life in all parts of the country, 
and has been found to stand the test. 

The influence of a decade of this outdoor 
training through play has had a great and silent 
influence upon the methods of reaching adoles- 
cent youth. Even where the Boy Scout program 
has not been actually incorporated into the regu- 
lar work of a school, the presence of a troop in 
the community has made a great impression 
wpon the boy life of that region. There is 
scarcely a town or city of any size in America 
where there is not one or more troop of Boy 
Scouts. All cities of 125,000 inhabitants or over 
are organized with first-class executive councils 
to extend the work, and twenty per cent. of the 
cities of 25,000 inhabitants and over are so well 
organized as to have executive councils of the 
first class. 

Many schools in these places have actually 
taken up the Boy Scout work as a part of their 
regular program. In many public schools of 
New York City the Boy Scout movement is 
growing in favor as the most effective means of 
supplementing the regular work of the schools. 
Among the objectives of the Boy Scout move- 
ment are good citizenship and good churchman- 
ship. By attracting the attention of growing 
boys of the ages between twelve and eighteen, 
the activities which conserve their enthusiasm 
and transmute their activities into the realiza- 
tion of these objectives, the Boy Scout scheme 
takes the boy where he is, and supplies him with 
an inter-related and well-balanced system of in- 
terests and things to do. 

The scoutmaster is like the teacher in the 
pivotal, strategic position of intelligent direc- 
tion. The training which the scoutmaster gives 
to the boys of his troop supplements that of the 
day and high schools and the Bible school. The 
Boy Scouts of America recognize frankly that 
the adult aims of citizenship and character are 
somewhat different from the boy aims of pleas- 
ure and interest. Only can the adult hope to ef- 
fect his aims as he does so through the boy’s 
interests. The “train” of the adult program 
must “run” on the “tracks” of the boy’s interests 
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propelled by the boy’s enthusiasm. Character 
and citizenship then may be expected as by- 
products of what the boy does and thinks under 
leadership and association. To get an ideal or an 
idea into a boy, one must have his attention. The 
boy must think it and do it — not merely hear it. 

The program of Scouting is essentially sound 
in this regard. It develops the boy through com- 
panionship and leadership in activities which in- 
terest and appeal to him. The Boy Scout pro- 
gram is carried into effect by a careful scout- 
master through a well-thought-out process of 
leadership and direction. 

Discipline as coercion is discouraged except as 
a measure of extremity. Even here it is ex- 
tremely rare if ever used in Boy Scout work. 
Occasions indeed for such extreme measures can 
hardly arise under the Boy Scout way of regard- 
ing boys andthe things which they are to do. In 
place of coercive discipline the Boy Scout idea 
is to get the things which he likes under intelli- 
gent supervision and safeguards. 

The need for coercive discipline where it is used 
in methods other than the Boy Scout programa 
follows from an antagonism of interests, a dif- 
ference of opinion or the imposing of one will 
upon another. Scouting not only specifically 
seeks to avoid the crises of coercive discipline 
but indeed offers a proved way to avoid them. 
The old, now nearly outgrown idea of boy disci- 
pline assumed an inherent conflict between the 
boys and adults in nearly all matters and very 
frankly sought to beat the boy into submission 
to the adult idea. 

A careful analysis of the need for discipline 
will generally reveal certain factors which the 
Boy Scout scheme supplants. Among these fac- 
tors are an unfilled leisure time spent generally 
in undirected activities, inadequate companion- 
ship, lack of proved adult leadership, lack of in- 
terest in the things provided to fill that leisure 
and the desire to substitute leisure or destruc- 
tive play for work. The elimination of these 
elernents and that of personal misunderstanding 
would probably remove most of the need for 
coercive discipline. Scouting pre-eminently of- 
fers a program to fill a boy’s leisure under fine 
leadership with things the boy craves and pro- 
vides motives and morale which carry over into 
his work at home and at school. 

Scout discipline, however, instead of being co- 
ercive is according to the soundest psychological 
principle of habituation, is fundamentally the 
scout method of character building — _ not 
through words but through deeds which become 
habitual. This method represents the best and 
the soundest psychology and good sense — it 
works. Standards of achievement in all of the 
scout tests are an admirable method of habituat- 
ing the scout in exact, thorough effort. High 
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standards, rigidly enforced, though enforced in 
a spirit of mutual help, help the boy from later 
disappointments, in the needs of right living. 
Scouting is singularly effective because it op- 
erates not from above but from within. It is 
through the “gang,” the troop itself, that stand- 
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ards are enforced. Such enforcement from 
within is natural and almost eliminates the boy’s 
objection to standards. 

All of this works under a blue sky, but the 
beauty of the Boy Scout program is that it works 
even though it rains cats and dogs. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


MISSOURI'S BOASTING AND BOOSTING. 

Missouri is first in poultry. 

Missouri is first in diversified farming. 

Missouri is first in number of crops and fruits. 

Missouri has the largest feeder cattle market in the 
world. 

Missouri has the first and largest hay market in the 
world. 

Missouri is first in profits in the production of pure- 
bred livestock. 

Missouri is first as a well watered state, both for crops 
and for livestock. 

Missouri grows more, better and taller blue grass than 
Kentucky or any other state. 

Missouri has both the first and second largest horse 
and mule markets in the world. 

Missouri is first in quality and flavor of all fruits, not 
overlooking apples, persimmons or pawpaws. 

Missouri livestock live outdoors more days in the year 
and with less loss from exposure than the animals of any 
of the other great livestock states. 

Missouri is the home of more fine Shorthorn and 
Hereford pure-bred cattle than any other state in this 
nation. 

Missouri is the home of more great livestock breeders 
and more long established herds than any other state 
can show in a hundred years of development. 

Missouri live stock has won, first and last, more com- 
bined honors in ‘tthe show ring than those of any other 
state, considering numbers and signal victories, in a 
united group. 

Missouri is the first cattle state in the nation, when you 
consider it from the combined standpoint of both grade 
and pure-bred cattle, their cost of production, their quality 
and the acre cost of grazing and wintering, the state be- 
ing first in livestock profits. : 

Missouri has 1,040,000 horses, 378,000 mules, 919,009 
milch cows, 1,746,000 other cattle, 1,525,000 sheep, 4,305,- 
0”) hogs and 33,178,000 poultry. Total of meat animals, 
8,495,000. Value of livestock (1920) on a conservative 
grade basis, $378,840,400. 

Missouri is fourth (1920) in livestock values and 
eighth (1919) in value of all crops, third in winter wheat 
Production, growing more corn than twenty-three states 
combined and more hogs than twenty-one states, being on 
an average year the fourth state in American agriculture. 

Missouri's field, orchard and garden crops in 1919 
totaled $566,050,260. In addition, the miscellaneous rural 
products totaled $433,621,080. The livestock amounted to 
$578,840400, omitting pure-bred increases above meat or 
grade. 

ae ae. 

American soldiers took to themselves about 
5,000 foreign brides. Of the 3,709 who have 
come to this country through Hoboken, there 
were: French 2,295, British 1,101, Luxemburgian 
92, Belgian 79, Italian 41, German 31, Russian 
23, Spanish 7, Swiss 5, Polish 5, Greek 4, Dutch 
3, Roumanian 3, Serbian 2, Jugoslav 2, Czech 1, 
Mexican 1, unknown 14. 





McGUFFEY’S FIFTH READER. 

It seems most unfortunate that Irvin S. Cobb became 
ill and was marooned at a little hotel with nothing but 
McGuffey’s Fifth Reader as an antidote for ennui. Many 
people will doubtless aver that his reputation as a humor- 
ist was not enhanced by the experience. In spite of his 
characterization of the boy on the burning deck as a 
“bonehead hero” these people will still maintain that 
filial obedience is a prime virtue and this virtue the boy 
of the poem typifies. This same virtue won the victory 


_at the Marne and not even Mr. Cobb will ever dare call 


the gallant men who so grimly held on to the end bone- 
head heroes. Obedience must be accounted a virtue 
whether practiced in the home or at the Marne. Cer- 
tainly the boy might have given himself the benefit of the 
doubt and formulated an alibi. So might those soldiers. 
But they didn’t. Then Mr. Cobb laughs at the boy but 
extols the soldiers. He is even more caustic in his cari- 
cature of the boy in the poem “Excelsior.” In this poem 
Longfellow has taught the virtue of aspiration and we 
aH applaud the boy who strives to get on and up. But 
here comes a writer who, in a supposedly humorous way. 
dashes cold water upon the fervor of the boy who is 
striving to achieve. Humor is one thing, but sacrilege i3 
quite another; and I, for one, would much prefer the 
Fifth Reader for boys and girls than Mr. Cobb’s so- 
called humor. Aspiration, obedience, and reverence are 
qualities that make for sterling men and women, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Cobb may not again be so hard put 
to it for copy that he will rush into the presence of the 
Burning Bush in hob-nailed shoes or dispense his jazz 
music with such abandon and lack of discrimination. 
F. B. Pearson. 
—- O-- — 

Miss Jennie Fash, placed on the pension list 
at the age of seventy by the New York Board 
of Education after fifty-two years’ continuous 
service as a teacher in one school in the Bronx, 
has taught 40,000 children, including three gen- 
erations of at least one family. In all the fifty- 
two years she was never late in reporting for 
duty and has been absent only once, when there 
was a death in the family. 

—_ 


EDUCATION TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


Early student dwellers in Massachusetts Hall, Harvard 
University, said to be the oldest college building in 
America, were subject to fines for various college of- 
fenses. One scale of such fines read, according to the 
New York Times, as follows :— 

Absence from prayers, 2 pennies. 

Absence from public worship, 9 pennies. 

Neglect to repeat sermon, 9 pennies. 

Frequenting taverns, 1 shilling 6 pennies. 

Profane cursing, 2 shillings 6 pennies. 

Lying, 1 shilling 6 pennies. 

Going up on the top of the college, 1 shilling 6 pennies. 

Tumultuous noise, 1 shilling 6 pennies. 

Rudeness at meals, 1 shilling. 

Keeping guns or going skating, 1 shilling. 
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Fighting or hurting persons, 1 shilling 6 pennies. 
Refusing to give evidence, 3 shillings. 
Playing cards, 5 shillings—School Life. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN MAINE. 
3Y SUPERINTENDENT WILLARD 0. CHASE 
Old Town, Maine 


A complete course in physical training and supervised 
play has been added to the curriculums of the public 
schools of Old Town and Orono. The program includes 
every grade both in the elementary and the high schools. 

In Old Town a man is employed full time for year 
around work. During the school year he has full charge 
of all high school athletics and coaches all of the athletic 
teams. All pupils in the junior and senior high schools 
except those who are members of athletic teams are 
given two half-hour periods each week in military drills 
and marching, setting-up exercises, and group games. In 
the fall and spring much of the work is given out of 
doors, but in stormy weather and during the winter sea- 
son the work is carried on in the gymnasium. In all of 
the lower grades fifteen minutes a day are given to set- 


ting-up and other calisthemic exercises. Besides this ; 


work, which is given by the regular teachers, all the 
pupils below the seventh grades have a half hour a week 
of physical training and supervised play conducted by the 
athletic director. 

In addition to the program for school hours the recess 
periods are supervised by regular teachers. Care is 
taken not to make the pupils feel that teachers are acting 
as spies but rather as interested friends who stand for 
the rights of every child. 

During the fall term, in a large central school contain- 
ing the junior high and grades one to six, supervised play 
has been carried on by teachers for all who cared to stay 
for three-fourths of an hour after school four nights 
each week. Large numbers of pupils remained each 
night when the weather was favorable. In the smaller 
schools similar work has been carried on nights after 
school by the teachers, though it has not been so carefully 
supervised. 

All schools have been supplied with volley balls and 
nets and base balls. Foot balls and basket balls have 
been purchased by the schools themselves. Only one 
school is equipped with swings, see-saws and a giant 
stride. So far the necessity for such apparatus has not 
been at all apparent. There has seemed to be a plenty of 
interesting things for everybody to do. 

The principal athletic games so far have been football, 
baseball, and basket ball. Teams made up of all sizes 
of pupils have been numerous and enthusiastic. 

Old Town is especially well equipped for carrying on 
a large physical training and supervised play program. 
It has a fine combined auditorium and gymnasium 5) x 70 
feet with commodious dressing rooms and_ up-to-date 
shower baths, both for boys and girls. It is modern in 
every particular and very pleasing in its architecture. As 
an auditorium it will seat nearly a thousand people. It 
is headquarters for all school functions except such as 
require large stage room. Beside this the city hall and 
ward buildings have been made available for indoor 
work. 

By popular subscription the citizens have raised a fund 
of $10,000 to purchase a tract of about thirty acres of 
land located within the city proper and on the car line. 
Funds will also be raised to put this tract of land, which 
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is to be known as Victory Field, into condition for athletic 
events and general‘ park purposes, also to erect a me- 
morial arch or some other suitable structure on which 
will be inscribed the names of all the men of Old Town 
who were soldiers or sailors in the World War. One 
provision of the constitution and by-laws of the Victory 
Field Association is that all Old Town soldiers and sail- 
ors shall be entitled to free admission to all events that 
may at any time be held within its limits, upon presenta- 
tion of an identification card bearing the holder's name. 
The property will be turned over to the city to be held 
in trust for the purposes named. On accepting the prop- 
erty the city will agree to appropriate at least one thou- 
sand dollars annually for its up-keep and improvements. 
The board of control will consist of seven members, the 
mayor, the superintendent of schools, the principal of the 
high school, the physical director, the chairman of the 
school board and two citizens chosen by them. Beside 
grounds for all ordinary forms of athletics it is planned 
eventually to put in a good running track, a swimming 
pool, a skating pond, and such apparatus and other im- 
provements as are necessary for summer playground 
work for children for all ages. The promoters expect 
that it will take some years to put into execution all of 
these plans, but the baseball and football felds wil! be put 
in readiness for use in the early spring. The park will 
also be available for next summer's playground work. 

The work in Orono is under the direction of a super- 
visor, who teaches forenoons in the kindergarten and de- 
votes her entire afternoons to working with the seven 
elementary schools, and the girls of the high school. The 
work with the high school boys is conducted by the prin- 
cipal assisted in the major athletics by coaches hired by 
the teams. 

The scope of work is similar to that done in Old Town. 
On account of the much smaller number of pupils in the 
public schools the director is able to meet the children 
much oftener and in smaller groups. Regular physical 
training exercises are a part of each teacher's daily pro- 
gram in all the elementary schools. In the high school 
two half-hour periods are given the girls each week by 
the physical director, and the same amount of work is 
given to the boys by the principal. The work in the 
grades consistsof games, folk dances, settingup exer- 
cises, certain military drills and various other physical 
activities suited to the different grades and_ stages of 
physical development. Recess periods are supervised in 
all schools by the regular teachers. The work in the 
high school makes wider use of military drills though 
with no idea of real military training. It is not by any 
means confined to this kind of work. Games and ath- 
letic contests form an important part of the program. 

The program thus far has met the hearty approval of 
the parents and the communities in general. 

oO 
SOME GAINS. 

Dade, Florida, gains 258.1 per cent. Bacu, Colorado, 
246.6 per cent. Imperial Valley, California, 219.2 per cent. 
Cisco, Texas, 208 per cent. Lubbock, Tex., 206.2 per cent. 
Ottawa, Oklahoma, 161.6 per cent. Presidio, Texas, 133.8 
per cent. Franklin, Illinois, 120.8 per cent. Lamb, Texas, 
117.5 per cent. Richmond, Virginia, 171,667: gain 34.5 
per cent. Galveston, 44,255; gain 19.7 per cent. Eastland, 
Texas, 9,568; gain 995.7 per cent. Newbern, N. C., 10,093. 
Palo Alto, California, 5,900; gain 21.5 per cent. Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, 30,277; gain 19.8 per cent. Seymour, 
Connecticut, population 6,781; gain 35 per cent. 











Calumny is seldom durable, it will in time yield to truth.—John Jay, 1796. 
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PSYCHOLOVICAL TESTS AS AN AID TO THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHER 


BY RUTH COON 


Elmira College Pe 


Everyone knows that a pupil does the best 
work in the subject in which he is most inter- 
ested. But the interest is determined by the in- 
telligence he possesses. He is not apt to be 
interested in a subject which is way beyond the 
reach of his intelligence, so it is extremely im- 
portant for a teacher to know the amount of in- 
telligence his pupils possess, but merely the 
teacher’s personal estimates are not accurate 
nor always just. In the Hollywood High School 
in Los Angeles, where the army tests were 
given the pupils, the test and the teacher’s esti- 
mate did not show a close correlation. Psycho- 
logical tests are beginning to play a very im- 
portant part in helping the teacher to discover 
the general level of intelligence of the pupil and 
thus helping him to place the pupil in the classes 
for which he is fitted. 

Among the best known general intelligence 
tests are the Binet-Simon, the Stanford Re- 
vision, and the Army Alpha used by the United 
States Army. On the basis of this test or tests 
there are seven groups: A (very superior), B 
(superior), C+ (high average), C (average), 
C— (low average), D (inferior), D— (very in- 
ferior). 

Men of A intelligence have the ability to make 
a superior record in college, men of B intelli- 
gence can make an average record in college, 
men of C-+ intelligence cannot do as well, while 
men of C grade are merely capable of finishing 
a high school course. 

In most of the intelligence tests, the Intelli- 
gence Quotient (I. Q.) is obtained by dividing 
the mental age by the chronological age. Thus 
a twelve-year-old who tested eight years old 
mentally would have an I. Q. of 0.66 or 66. 

Individuals whose I. Q. is between 50-75 reach 
a mental maturity of a twelve-year-old and are 
morons. There are so-called “linguistic 
morons,” although their I. Q. may be above 75 
as far as other subjects are concerned. There 
have been special tests devised for their benefit, 
so that they need not waste the time of the 
teachers and of themselves in trying to leara 
what is impossible for them to learn. 

“In testing for ability to learn languages we 
must remember to test natural endowment, not 
acquired ability,” says Abram Lipsky. The sec- 
ond point he stresses is that one is to test for 
the faculty that is employed, that is, a particu- 
lar kind of memory. 

Lawrence A. Wilkins enumerates seven causes 
of the many failures in first-term work in mad- 
ern languages :— 

1. Foreign language study is an entirely new 
experience to most entering pupils. ; 

2. Some of the modern language teaching is 
doubtless poor. 


3. To meet the Regents’ requirements, the 
rate of progress of the work of the first to the 
fourth terms has been too hurried. 

4. Pupils in the elementary schools have not 
invariably been trained to grasp the simplest 
concepts of inflection and syntax in English. 

5. First-term classes often are much too 
large. 

6. The assignment is often made of the poor- 
est teachers. 

7. Native inability of many individuals to 
learn a foreign language. 

These pupils who are so unfitted to study for- 
eign languages should be eliminated and Mr. 
Wilkins in an article in the Bulletin of High 
Points for February, 1919, says there are two 
ways in which this may be done. One is em- 
pirical, a trial and error method, and the other 
scientific. 

“The first way is carried into practice thus: 
All pupils desiring to study a language are al- 
lowed to do so. For a certain period, say four 
weeks, all these pupils are under close observa- 
tion and testing. After a series of oral and writ- 
ten tests, the teacher decides that certain pu- 
pils are quite unfitted for continuing the study 
of the language. Those pupils are then either 
assigned to classes in an alternative subject, or 
their periods in some other subject in which 
they may be doing poorly are doubled.” 

For the scientific method of elimination Mr. 
Wilkins has devised a Pre-determination Test, 
which I quote from the Bulletin of High 
Points :— 

“Language ability is predicated largely wpon 
(1) susceptibility to impression; (2) readiness 
and accuracy of expression, and (3) grasp ot 
the ordinary grammatical concepts. A _ pre-de- 
termination test should cover these three 
phases, at least. 

“Impression has two phases: (1) visual (see- 
ing), and (2) aural (hearing) ; and expression is 
manifested in two ways: (1) through the motor 
nerves (as in writing), and (2) orally (speech). 
This latter is also, of course, largely motor. 

“But none of these phases of mental or neural 
ability can be tested separately. Both impres- 
sions from seeing and from hearing are ex- 
pressed either through speaking or writing. To 
test impression, one must have recourse to test- 
ing expression. Hence, there are four ways 
possible for testing impression and expression :— 

“(I1) Visual-motor (seeing and writing); (IT) 
aural-motor (hearing and writing); (IIL) visual- 
oral (seeing and speaking); (JV) aural-oral 
(hearing and speaking), 

“Then there is the test of :— 

"V. Grammar concepts, determining the 
preparation and grasp of pupils of fundamental 
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and simple principles of grammar, such as 
agreement of subject and verb, knowledge of 
tenses of verbs, etc. 

“I, If and V may be conducted in a group of 
pupils, that is, they may be made collective tests. 

“III and IV require testing of the individual 
pupil; in these two tests one pupil at a time 
should be taken into the classroom or office and 
should net be allowed to return to his fellows 
until the whole group has been tested. 

“To each of tests I, II, III and IV, Impres- 
sion and Expression tests, 100 points are 
allotted. To V, 200 points are given. Thus there 
are 600 points as maximum credit; 60 per cent. 
or 360 points, should permit a pupil to enter a 
modern language class. Those making less than 
360 points~ should be eliminated from foreign 
language work. 

“After testing and eliminating pupils, those 
who have passed shculd, if possible, be grouped 
in two divisions: A—those who did best in I and 
Il (motor or writing ability), and B—those who 
excelled in III and IV (oral or speaking ability). 
Group A should be given particular training in 
speaking, and Group B in writing.” 

This test was given to the 189 boys entering 
the DeWitt Clinton High School and choosing 
to take Spanish. At the end of four weeks they 
were given a very easy test covering the essen- 
tiais that had been taught in those four weeks. 
On the basis of this test thirteen boys were elim- 
inated from the Spanish classes. Mr. Wilkins 
says that none were eliminated for failure to pass 
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in the pre-determination test, but all who did 
poorly in that test were closely observed in their 
work for four weeks, and then eliminated only 
after failing to pass the second test. 

The pre-determination test showed _ that 
those who fell below the minimum rating of 360 
points should not have been allowed to study 
Spanish because three of the four in this class 
were eliminated at the end of four weeks and 
the remaining one failed at the end of the term. 
Of the five rated between 360-399 one barely 
passed at the end of the term, three were elimi- 
nated at the end of four weeks-and one was dis- 
charged, thus showing their ability as low. 

The same tests were used in the Curtis High 
School and the results showed that not one pupil 
who did poorly in the pre-determination test did 
well in the language and that all who did well in 
the pre-determination tests did well in class 
work and examinations. 

Professor C. H. Handsehin of Miami Univer- 
sity has devised some excellent tests. They may 
be obtained from the World Book Company. 

The Otis Intelligence Tests are used in New 
York City schools and they have brought good 
results. 

Mental tests have been proved to be reliable 
and their use in high schools -is fully justified. 
They save the time of both teacher and pupil and 
enable the teacher to give intelligent advice to 
the pupil regarding his choice of subjects. Thus 
the number of failures is decreased and the 
standard of the schools raised. 





COFFEE 


BY THOMAS J. 


Minneapol 

“A Good Cup of Coffee’—how  unacademic 
a subject for a graduation class program! It 
was one of the subjects at the commencement 
exercises of the University of Minnesota’s School 
of Agriculture, St. Paul, March 24. A _ young 
woman graduate stepped out on the stage before 
twelve ‘hundred “relatives and friends” and 
talked about how to make good coffee. She 
didn’t read a paper; she talked. As she talked, 
she demonstrated, using charts, percolator, cof- 
‘fee pot, and real coffee—the while an appetizing 
aroma pervaded the auditorim, causing the 
twelve hundred to wish coffee would be served 
on the spot as “proof of the pudding.” 

For many years the commencement exercises 
of the Minnesota “Farm School” have been char- 
acterized by practicality. They thave presented 
the students in phases of accomplishment 
achieved im their three-year course at the 
sdhool—three years of six months each, topping 
an eight-year elementary schooling. The grad- 
mates average seventeen to eighteen’ vears 
old. A talk on the making of good coffee il- 
lustrates the idea of the school authorities as to 
what Minnesota farm boys and girls should 
learn at school toward developing the perfe:t 
farm home. 

Not “Beyond the Alps Lies Italy” nor its mod- 
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is, Minn. 

ernized version, “Across the Adriatic [ges 
Fiume”; not “Under the Shadow of the Pyra- 
mids,” but “Rural Motor Truck Transporta- 
tion,” “Elimination of Barberry,” and “A Good 
Cup of Coffee” are what the graduates talked 
about. 

Luritta Harvey, whose address the program 
gave as “Route 1, Eagle Lake,” was the good 
coffee exponent. “The wives here all know,” 
Miss Harvey said, with smiling certainty, “that 
the time to talk to husbands is after good coffee 
has been served. Now in every small commun- 
ity there are only a few persons who can make 
good coffee—and my, aren’t they in demand on 
special occasions! Yet it is a simple thing to 
make a good cup of coffee; any one can learn 
to do it.” 

Using charts on lange easels, Miss Harvey 
explained the composition of coffee and the 
various ways coffee is “made.” Only two ways 
won ther unqualified approval. “The two best 
ways,” she said, “are: Put the coffee in cold 
water and bring it to boil slowly, until it gets 
the golden brown tinge; put it in furiously boil- 
ing water and let it simmer until it has the desired 
color,” 

Everyone in that audience went away con- 
vinced that Luritta Harvey could make good 
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coffee—not at all an undesirable reputation for 
a young woman to have. , 

The other girl representative of the class of 
one hundred and six members who had a place 
on the program was Esther Head of “Route 3, 
Albert Lee.” Did Miss Head deal with the 
peace treaty or how presidents are made? She 
did not. Her subject was “Rescue in Water,” 
and she told how to save a drowning person. 

“Few persons in the United States can swim,” 
said Esther Head, “and very few know what to 
do to save one from drowning. A person who 
can’t swim does all the things he shouldn’t do, 
in drowning. Ten thousand persons lose their 
lives in the United States by drowning every 
year; of that number, five hundred are drowned 
right here in Minnesota.” 

As Miss Head talked, two girls in jerseys and 
bloomers came out from the stage wings and 
demonstrated, as victim and rescuer, the vari- 
ous “holds” the drowning person is liable to 
take and how they canbe broken. While Miss 
Head explained, the models then demonstcated 


ptoper methods of resuscitation after removal 
from the water, the “victim” being placed on a 
raised couchlke affair put up by the busy 
“props.” 

“Records show that a person may be resusci- 
tated by proper treatment after twenty minutes 
under water,” said Miss Head. ‘Two hundred 
lives might have been saved after the East- 
land disaster by prompt attention—two ‘hun- 
dred persons were drowned on dry land while 
the crowd waited for the police.” 

She took two steps toward her audience and 
ended ina tone of challenge: “Every one 
should know thow to swim. Every girl in this 
graduating class can swim, and knows how. to 
break those holds and make rescues.” 

There were twenty-seven girls in the class. 

“We aim to have our commencement exer- 
cises illustrate the teaching of the school,” said 
D. D. Mayne, its principal. “Hence the sub- 
jects dealt with are practical, “every day,’ ‘close 
to home,’ as befits a training that is vocational.” 





HIGH SPOTS IN RURAL EDUCATION 


BY R. P. 
Associate Editor 

If we assume that half of the children in the 
United States live in rural communities, by all 
rights they should receive half of our attention. 

We have now abandoned approximately 50,000 
of our little one-room schools and replaced them 
by some 12,000 consolidated structures. 

The fact is that the old-time rural school is 
a run-down institution and poor salaries have 
simply gone along with poor buildings and poor 
equipment. 

The country today simply needs brightening 
up and the teacher who can brighten it will have 
accomplished a task worth while. 

The first attribute of a successful school is its 


CRAWFORD 
, Nebraska Farmer 


successful relationship to the country about it. 
It now seems that it is becoming quite as much 
a problem to keep the teacher in the country 
school as to keep the boys on the farm. 
Farming itself waits on education, and yet the 
more rapid the advance in farming, the more 
rapid will be the advance in rural education. 
There is a real chance in the country for the 
teachers who can do something besides teach 
from textbooks. 
lf farming is the greatest business in the 
world, as it is, educating the farmers’ children 


ought to be the greatest educational business in 
the world. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


AT SPRINGFIELD, MAINE 

Springfield, Maine, sixty miles north of Ban- 
gor, well removed from the railroad, has won the 
proud distinction of being the champion clean- 
up town of New England, honored thus by the 
“Olean-up ‘Campaign Committee of New Eng- 
land,” which passed upon the effectiveness of 
clean-up campaigns in all places of fewer than 
5,000 population in all New England. 

This victory interests us greatly, personally, 
for two reasons. First, because in our early 
boyhood days we went frequently to visit rela- 
tives in the next town, Carroll, taking stage 
from Bangor to Lincoln, mal old-time  six- 
horse stage. At Lincoln we changed to a 
smaller two-horse wagon, which took us to 
Springfield, where we arrived late at night and 
the next day were met by uncles, cousins and 
aunts, with whom we went to their pioneer home 
in a clearing in the Maine woods. 


In all the years Springfield has been associated 
with the gala days of childhood. Hence, our 
earliest interest in the winning of the Clean-up 
prize. Second, at Castine, Maine, in the sum- 
mer of 1919, where I spent two weeks with State 
Superintendent A. ©. Thomas at his wonderful 
Training School for prize-winning rural teachers, 
I met Miss Elva E. Jewett, one of the famous 
picked one hundred teachers of rural and village 
schools, and Miss Jewett was but a sample of that 
most unusual group of devotees to country life, 
and the prize won by boys and girls is no sur- 
prise, for every one of the one ‘hundred has a 


school that is winning something worth while. 


It was because of their success that they were 
selected by the district superintendents of Maine, 
and the six weeks at Castine were unparalleled 
for efficiency through instruction, inspiration 
and comradeship. 


— - —— 
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SUPERFICIAL EDUCATION 

When is education superficial? 

One of the high priests of the sanctuary of 
scholarship has issued a ukase or some other 
highly autocratic pronunciamento  censuring 
the education of the day as “superficial.” 

Just what is superficial education? As we 
understand it that education is superficial which 
produces the least depth of thought on the part 
of the learner. 

Artificiality and superficiality are synonymous 
terms. Aristocracy is always superficial be- 
cause it is artificial There is no depth to 
artificiality. 

The depth of education is determined by the 
depth to which one really thinks into real prob- 
lems. All education that is mechanical is su- 
perficial. Anything that wins credits because it 
has always won credits is superficial. 

Any soil is superficial that cannot provide suc- 
cessful rooting for a plant. There is no depth 
in ability to perform every example in  mathe- 
matics, high or low, because there was never an 
example that it is not possible to make a ma- 
chine that will perform it. It is purely super- 
ficial ability, whether it be extracting cube root 
or dividing fractions by inverting the divisor. 
A brainless machine can be made to do either. 

There is nothing superficial in the solution of 
any problem because no machine can ever be 
made that will solve the simplest problem that 
ever furnished the material for an example. It 
takes no brains to know that all Gaul was 
divided into three parts, but it takes a good 
brain to defy the gall of some scholastic aristo- 
crats. 

Anything is swperficial that requires no pres- 
ent brain activity. It is superficial for a nor- 
mal school to allow credit for practice teaching 
in a practice school on the campus to a student 
because she will do as she has been taught to 
do when the stage thas been set for her to do the 
right thing in the right way at the right time in 
the right place in the opinion of the critic. 
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But it would be the farthest remove from su- 
perficiality if the school official would go out to 
a real school with real children with real parents 
and a real board of trustees and find a girl who 
is solving the problems of a silly girl, of a 
“smart” boy, of a mother who used to teach 
school, of trustees who are listening to a stub- 
born taxpayer or a tricky politician. 

It requires no brains to give credit to a girl 
who is practicing to order, but it would take a 
lot of brains to fathom the difficulties and esti- 
mate the skill of that girl in the Podunk School, 
and yet the aristocratic educational autocrat 
would call the superficial school “standard,” and 
the school that used brains would be dubbed 
superficial. 

It is mpossible for any institution to have 
good standing or receive financial aid unless it 
is superficial, because it must meet the require. 
ments of superficial judges. 


_—" 
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TEACH, NOT JUDGE 


“Don’t be afraid of any subject that the whole 
nation is debating.” 

The above is an heroic statement that should 
challenge attention. We are not ready to en- 
dorse or criticise the statement. We are sure 
that in theory it is good pedagogy, but we have 
seen so much of that theory in action that we 
slow down when it comes to advocating it as 
good morals. 

The remainder of the paragraph is this: “Your 
duty is to teach, not settle or judge.” This is as 
it should be, but we know few persons who are 
able to talk of any live issue without attempting 
to settle and judge. The writer of the paragraph 
from which we quote seems unable to practice 
what he preaches, and we do not recall, just 
now, anyone who can teach anything about any 
burning question without letting it be known 
quite generally on which side of the question he 
throws any influence he may have. 

We are surer that we come nearer doing so 
than we used to because of our fear (conscience) 
to bet. I never was interested in a political 
campaign that I was not much more cautious 
than I wanted to be for fear someone would say: 
“How much do you believe what you say? 
Here’s $——— . Cover it. Put up or shut up.” 

If I say: “Oh, I don’t bet,” the answer is 
quick: “Then don’t talk.” 

The third sentence in the paragraph from 
which we quote: “Truth about facts is non-par- 
tisan.” We very much wish we could believe 
that to be true. The difficulty with us is that we 
know few facts that are incontrovertible. 

No man dares to give a grantee deed to a 
farm saying “of acres.” He always says 
“more or less,” or some legal expression that lets 
him out. No two engineers can measure a lot 
of several acres ang agree as to its exact size. 
No engineer can measure a lot of several acres 
to the right, and then measure it back to the left 
and have his own plotting come out just the 
same. There is no question of fact in court that 
is at all complicated that any two witnesses, who 
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have not consulted with éach other or with the 
same lawyer, will agree upon in all details. ; 

It is absolutely impossible for Warren G. 
Harding or James M. Cox to make any state- 
ment of facts on any “subject that the whole 
nation is debating” and be non-partisan. We 
know of no person who can talk about any “sub- 
ject that the whole nation is debating” before 
the second of November without partisan bias. 

Personally we know of no one in the profes- 
sion or out in whom we have any faith in their 
ability to teach facts about anything to which 
they have given much thought without bias. 
We would not like to try to do it ourselves. Of 
course two and four make six, but not if you put 
a minus sign before the two. The man who can- 
not make figures lie and facts fanciful is a good 
deal of a chump. 

We have tried for more than a third of a cen- 
tury to be a Republican and run a non-partisan 
paper, to be a Protestant and be absolutely just 
to the Catholics, to be a New Englander and be 
absolutely just to Georgians. We have made it 
our religion to try to put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s place, but we have been humiliated more 
than once at indications that it is easier to preach 
than practice. Our only hope of approaching 
our ideal is to fight shy of questions in which 
honesty as to facts is impossible. 
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EDUCATION IN HISTORY* 


In a scholastic way Mr. Adamson has con- 
nected the English education of recent times 
with activities of the early Christian church, to 
which we owe directly our colleges, universities 
and the framework of educational administra- 
tion. The impelling force of early educational 
institutions was the desire to understand the 
Scriptures. This necessitated, first, a knowledge 
of language, and then the creation of a philos- 
ophy. From those early days to this day 
“higher education” has magnified ability to read 
the languages of the great thinkers of other 
ages, and the mastery of the philosophies ot 
other times. 

Even in our day a great gulf is between those 
who know the activities of the twentieth cen- 
tury and of the ancient peoples. The latter have 
“culture,” while he who cultivates his own time 
lacks culture. The culture of Greek roots pro- 
motes artistic critics, while the culture of beet 
roots merely makes for sweetening for the day. 
It is impossible for one to major in a knowledge 
of both kinds of roots, but educationally such a 
book as Adamson’s “Short History of Educa- 
tion” does make it possible for the most ardent 
student of the life that now is to know, as a rec- 
reation, enough of the life that was, to appre- 
ciate our scholastic inheritances. 

One can easily connect Professor P. G. Hol- 
den’s “entirely new” Vitalized Education, which 
attracts everyone who sees country school boys 
making rope, with Mrs Sarah Trimmer’s Sun- 
day School in 1786, which was provided by a 


——. 

*“A Short History of Education.” By John William 
Adamson, University of London. London: Cambridge 
ress. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 370 pp. 
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benevolent and public-spirited lady with a new 
kind of spinning wheel “so constructed that 
eighteen small children might spin at thé same 
time, which twists the threads of itself,” ete. 
This new spinning wheel was given Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer for her Sunday School because the 
woman who gave it wanted Mrs, Trimmer to 
see if it would work in her school, for if it did 
she, Mrs. Denwood, would get one for the poor 
girls in her community “who are too often idle 
for want of employment.” All this makes Mrs. 
Trimmer’s “The Oeconomy of Charity” an inter- 
esting forerunner of the International Harves- 
ter Company’s leadership in “mixing labor with 
learning.” 

Indeed the community leadership through the 
schools which the noble and notable Utah law 
of 1919 stimulates, is not so far ahead as it may 
seem, of the school in Bamborough Castle, of 
which Mrs. Trimmer wrote enthusiastically in 
1801: + “Here sixty girls learned to spin, knit, sew 
and mark; they were also instructed in religion, 
psalmody, reading, writing and the elementary 
parts of arithmetic.” 

Hannah More, whose writings the world ad- 
mires today, established Sunday Schools of In- 
dustry in which instruction was given in religion, 
reading, sewing, knitting and spinning. 

Hannah More wrote to William Wilberforce 
that “a great many refused to send their chil- 
dren unless we would pay them for it, . . . and 
not a few refused because they were not sure 
that (after getting this knowledge) I should ac- 
quire a power over them, and send them beyond 
the sea.” 

A farmer with an income of $5,000 a year 
would not allow an Industrial Sunday School 
“because it would make his ploughmen wiser 
than himself; he did not want saints, but work- 
men.” We shall do well to see what a century 
has brought forth. 

On the other hand, as we read of the scholar- 
ship of the school men in the twelfth century, 
it makes us feel as though the best scholars of 
the twentieth century are slovenly. Those men 
“knew Latin and Greek as well as they knew 
their finger nails.” To such perfection did “ec- 
clesiastical arithmetic” go that ultimately “the 
question of England’s adhesion to Rome was 
made to turn on the method, Roman or British, 
of fixing the time of Easter.” 

For scholastic recreation, for educational ath- 
letics, we know of nothing better than reading 
John William Adamson’s “Short History of Edu- 
cation.” 
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THE RED CONSPIRACY* 


While we refuse to be scared into a nightmare 
frame of mind over the Red Conspiracy, while 
we have such confidence that we would be will- 
ing to trust America to throttle the Red Con- 
spiracy by leaving the decision to the restless 
half of the “common people,” we do think it well 








*The Red Conspiracy.” 
39th street, New 
publishers, Cloth, 


By Joseph J. Mereto, 37 West 
York: The National Historical Society, 
Price, $2.00. By mail, $2.26, 
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for all of us to know what the worst element ot 
the lower fraction of our population thinks it 
would do if it had a chance. 

In-so-far as such a book gives weak-minded 
people a panic—for hysteria is always an indica- 
tion of feeble-mindedness—we regret the publi- 
cation, and in-so-far as it tightens the grasp oi 
the lawless wing of the population at the “top of 
society” we regret its publication, but on the 
whole it is wholesome to have such a book be- 
cause it gives, as it can be had in no other way, 
so well, just what the “conspirators” think is the 
trouble with society. 

We fear that Ll. W. W.-ism is the inevitable out- 
come of the treatment many workmen ‘have re- 
ceived. The blue conspiracy at the top is sure 
to breed red conspiracy at the bottom. Who- 
ever assumes the “holier than thou” attitude is 
in the “me and God” class, and it is only a 
question of time when the many will “put some- 
thing across” on the few. 

If. you read “The Red Conspiracy” ask your- 
self at every turn if there is any faintest ground 
for the suspicion of the “Reds.” 

‘We must all insist upon law and order and the 
righting of all wrongs by law and through order, 
but we must all insist that law be interpreted 
from a sense of justice to the many rather than 
to the few. The worst feature of the necessary 
crusade against the “Reds” in America is that it 
sometimes gives an excuse for tightening the 
grip of the autocrats. 

Here is an instance of which we know all the 
details. The lL. W. W.’s were so vicious (!) in a 
certain section of the country that something 
had to be done and there was one man who had 
demonstrated ability to deal successfully with 
the I. W. W.’s. He had been in the camps for 
the successful sale of Liberty Bonds and had told 
the employers that some conditions were intol- 
erable and should be remedied. 

He was engaged to go into the camps and 
remedy everything. He was to be given a free 
hand with mo restriction or expense. He was 
to meet the committee of the owners for the 
arrangement of details ; but in the meantime the 
United States government had decided to put a 
stop to the I. W. W. acts, and “reform” was im- 
mediately abandoned, 

The Red Conspiracy is a terror. The Blue 
Conspiracy is equally vicious, more when it can 
camouflage as “law and order.” 

America’s mission is the removal of all ‘breed- 
ing occasions for the Reds. 

There is no more liability of a Red conspiracy 
without some cause than there is of yellow fever 
when there are no breeding places for fever- 
breeding mosquitoes. There has been no 
spontaneous creation of vegetable or animal 
life since the original creation and there will 


never be the creation of Red conspiracy. It 
must breed from a cause. 
a Nl ee 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
The Educational Review, with which Nicholas 
Murray Butler has been associated since it was 
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launched in 1887 and which has had various pub- 
lishers, is now the property of George H. Doran 
Company, New York. We have already called 
attention to the fact that Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Ph. D., Litt. D. and LL. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has become its editor. 
Dr. Graves was professor of Greek in Tufts Col- 
lege for five years; was president of the State 
University of Wyoming and of the State Uni- 
versity ot Washington, and has been professor 
of education or dean of education in the State 
University of Missouri and of Ohio, and is now 
dean of education at Pennsylvania University, and 
with all this he is scarcely fifty years of age. 
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WINTHROP COLLEGE 

South Carolina has made an important recog- 
nition of the great institution at Rock Hill by 
changing the name to “Winthrop College, the 
South Carolina College for Women.” ‘This gives 
Dr. D. B. Johnson the opportunity long needed. 
He has built up a noble institution far bigger 
than the words “Industrial and Normal” signify. 

The time has come when such institutions must 
be given the educational and scholastic recogni- 
tion to which they are entitled. 


— oe See 
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DR. STRAYER’S CONFIDENCE 

Dr. Strayer is entirely sure that the Smith- 
Towner bill will be enacted in the winter session 
of Congress. We most devoutly hope that his 
confidence is not misplaced, for the one all- 
important need of education is a department with 
a Cabinet member. It was most disheartening 
to those not in the confidence of the manage- 
ment to see how completely the whole matter was 
ignored by all party conventions in platform and 
speeches and by both Presidential candidates 
when notified, but this whole movement so far as 
the National Education Association is  con- 
cerned has been guided and directed by Dr. 
Strayer from the first and he should know on 
what grounds he speaks so hopefully, and he 


inspires a general spirit of hopefulness in us all. 
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A reactionary is one who is never stimulated 
by anything new but continues to re-act on the 
past, to think in the past, to enjoy the past, to 
live in the past. 

Unless all signs fail, all-year-round schools 
will be very general. This or compulsory at- 
tendance upon continuation summer schools. 

An autocrat gives no reason for his action be- 


cause there is no reason for its being done as he 
does it. 


No high rank in intellectual talent can com- 
pensate for low rank in social traits in a teacher. 


A grouch is a mental rupture. The mind does 
not function when under any emotional strain. 

Wisconsin is leading in the campaign for 
teacherages for public school teachers. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


ROSCOE HILL 

Superintendent Hill of Colorado Springs, who 
succeeded Carlos M. Cole when he went to 
Denver as superintendent, now succeeds Mr. 
Barrett as principal of the East Denver High 
School. Mr. Hill was principal of the Colorado 
Springs High School before he became superin- 
tendent. He was one of the most successful 
high school principals in the country and will cer- 
tainly give Denver highly satisfactory service. 

Qe 
WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 

Professor McKeever of the State University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, has started many good 
things, but by far the best is his “Better Cities 
as Places for Bringing Up Children.” He has 
organized contests to promote rivalry in this 
matter. This year the Rotarians of Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, offer a cash prize of $2,500 to the 
middle-class city of that state that will score the 
highest as a city in which to bring up children. 
Dr. McKeever has a score card and will conduct 
the campaign under the direction of State Su- 
perintendent R. H. Wilson and Dean W. W. 
Phelan of the State University. 
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F. EDWARD KAULA 

Mr. Kaula, whom we have known from boy- 
hood and who has been an important factor in 
the success of the World Book Company of 
Yonkers, becomes Eastern and Southern 
manager of the Educational Department of 
the American Crayon Company, with an office at 
13° West Forty-second street, New York. 

Mr. Kaula is admirably fitted for his new duties 


and brings to the American Crayon Company a 
wide acquaintance with school officials and with 
the trade, and a selling experience of some four- 
teen years. ‘Nhrough ‘his service the American 
Crayon Company will be able to promote closer 
and more cordial relations with school officials 
and carry on more intensively the work of serv- 
ing the schools, which was inaugurated with the 
inception of the business, eighty-five years ago. 
——_ 
JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 

Dr. James Fleming Hosic of Chicago, one of 
the best known educational writers and lecturers, 
has sailed for Europe to complete arrangements 
for the system of interschool correspondence 
which the Junior Red Cross is about to inaugu- 
rate. The school children of the United States 
are to be given the opportunity of exchanging 
letters, post cards and articles of their handiwork 
with the school children of the various countries 
of Europe. A similar interchange will be insti- 
tuted between schools of different sections of 
this country as well as with the school children 
of South and Central America. Dr. Hosic, who 
is advisory associate national director of the 
Junior Red Cross, is a native of Illinois, took his 
master degree at the University of Chicago and 
his doctor’s degree at Columbia University. He 
is head of the department of English at the Chi- 
cago Normal School and has been a member 
of the summer staff of Columbia University for 
the past five years. He organized the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1911 and is 
now serving as president of that body; is chair- 
man of the Committee on Reorganization of 
English in Secondary Schools. 





AFTER SCHOOL 


: BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


When home from school’s long day he drifts 

And to my gaze his fresh face lifts, 

I read the tale of all the joys 

And sorrows that are every boy’s— 

I knew them once. I feel them yet, 

Through later living’s deeper fret. 

But still I hold him close, and say 

“Son, tell me all about your day.” 

He tells me—whimpering o’er each grief, 

And laughing next in swift relief: 

The big, bad boy who hid his hat; 

The girl who slipped from where she sat, 

To meet the teacher’s well-earned frown; 

And how the littlest boy fell down! 

I list—not that I do not know, 

But only that I love him so. 

When, at life’s troublous school day’s close, 

Each world-worn pupil homeward goes, 

Straight to the Father's eyes we'll raise 

Our own, prepared for blame orf praise 

He'll slip an arm around, and say 

“Child, tell me all about your day.” 

Not that Our Father does not know, 

But only that He loves us so. 
—Northwest Journal of Education. 
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A BOMB EXPLOSION IN WALL STREET. 


Just at the noon hour on Thursday, September 
16, there was a terrifying bomb explosion on Wall 
street, near the Sub-Treasury and the J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. banking house, both of which 
were partly wrecked. A stream of office work- 
ers had just started pouring into the street, when 
suddenly a cloud of smoke and a jet of flame 
leaped from outside the Morgan offices, and then 
came a deafening blast, and scores of men, 
women and children were lying on the ground, 
some dead and some dying. At least thirty-five 
persons were killed, and more than 200 injured. 

It is believed that the explosion was caused by 
a huge bomb loaded with TNT, which had been 
so timed as to go off exactly at noon. ‘Who the 
criminals were who planned the outrage is not 
known, but they were evidently some _ type of 
anarchists, Russian, Italian, or native. 

THE MAINE ELECTION. 

Maine is the only state that has the practice of 
holding two elections within two months of each 
other—the state election in September, and the 
national election in November. Not unnaturally, 
the September vote has come to be regarded as a 
kind of barometer; and it is a familiar saying, 
though not always borne out by results, that “as 
goes Maine so goes the Union.” Anything ap- 
proaching a “landslide” in Maine in September 
is taken as forecasting a sweeping victory in 
November for the party that wins at the state 
election; and, in recognition of this, both parties 
are in the habit of basing their September cam- 
paigns quite as much upon national issues as 
upon state, and sending their best orators into 
the state to present them. This was 
true this year. 

A REPUBLICAN LANDSLIDE. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that 
the Republicans are exhilarated by what they de- 
scribe as a “landslide” in Maine at the state eles- 
tion, September 13. With returns missing from 
only five towns and five plantations, which four 
years ago cast an aggregate vote of 300, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor hada _ plurality 
of 65,876 as compared with a plurality of 13,598 in 
1916. That is to say, the Republican plurality is 
this year almost exactly five times as large as in 
1916. With women voting, there was of course a 
considerable increase in the total vote, but most 
of the new voters seem tohave goneto the Re- 
publicans,—the Republican vote for Governor 
having risen from 81,317 in 1916 to 135,745 this 
year, while the Democratic vote was nearly sta- 
tionary—67,719 in 1916, and 69,869 this year. 

TRAGEDIES OF THE AIR SERVICE. 

The attempt to install a trans-continental air- 
plane postal service has been attended with. <o 
many tragedies that it is not strange that many 
persons are beginning to wonder whether it is 
worth while to gain a few hours on mails from 
New York to San Francisco at such cost. The 
latest of a series of accidents was the burning to 


especially 


death of two aviators, between Cleveland and 
Toledo, on September 14. The men _ were 
strapped to their seats in the all-metal airplane 
which had been adopted for the service, and were 
just making a landing, when their gasoline tank 
exploded, the engine was driven forty feet into 
the ground, and everything inflammable in the 
plane burst into flames. These are the third 
and fourth to die in two weeks from the same 
sort of accident. 


A NEW WORLD COURT. 

The plan for a permanent court of inter- 
national justice, framed by a committee of jurists 
of which Elihu Root was a member, has been 
submitted by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions to all governments that are members of the 
League. If the plan is adopted, the questions 
which the proposed court would be competent 
to determine, between members of the League, 
would be the interpretation of a treaty, any ques- 
tion of international law, the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of an international obligation, the nature 
of reparation to be made for such a breach, and 
the interpretation of a sentence passed by the 
court. The court is to be composed of eleven 
judges and four deputy judges, elected for nine 
years, 

NEAR CHAOS IN ITALY. 

The labor troubles in Italy have taken a very 
serious turn, through the action of the Confeder- 
ation of Labor in demanding an immediate con- 
vocation of parliament to bring about the 
requisition of industrial plants by workmen and 
their direct control in the interests of “collectiv- 
ity.” Meanwhile, the workmen are in full pos- 
session of the metal works at Turin, Milan and 
other industrial centres and have seized all the 
funds which they could lay hands on. The an- 
archist and syndicalist leaders are working for 
the formation of a “Committee of Action” for 
the purpose of bringing about a_ revolution. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to reduce the 
more radical demands, and to secure some sort 
of a compromise. 

MORE PRIMARIES. 

Stirring primaries were held September 14 i 
New York and September 15 in Illinois. — In 
New York interest centred in the attempt to de- 
feat Senator Wadsworth for renomination be- 
cause of his opposition to suffrage. Two can- 
didates, Mrs. Boole and George Henry Payne, 
disputed the renomination of Wadsworth, but the 
Senator defeated them by a plurality of about 
170,000. In 
sharp struggle 


Illinois, the leading issue was a 
for control between Governor 
Lowden and Mayor Thompson of Chicago. The 
contest was an extremely bitter one, and was at 
first reported to have resulted in the complete 
success, by heavy pluralities, of the candidates 
fer Governor, United States Senator, Congress 
and state offices favored by Mayor Thompson, 
Later returns put the result in doubt, 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

The housing problem has reached so serious a 
stage in New York that Health Commissioner 
Copeland has framed, in the interest of public 
health and safety, a series of suggestions which 
he wil press before the approaching session of 
the Legislature, chief of them being the appoint- 
ment of a Central Housing Commission, with 
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power to handle all rent problems, to determine 
what is essential construction, to pass on all plans 
for building operations, to seize houses withheld 
from occupancy because of demands for exorbi- 
tant rent and rent them at reasonable prices to 
the homeless, and toerect buildings for the labor- 
ing classes and-determine the conditions uncer 
which they shall be rented or sold. 
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The only way to keep young in teaching is to vitalize our instruction; to do things some- 
what differently from the way we have been in the habit of doing them; to broaden the scope 
of the schools; and to enliven the schools.—(Calvin N. Kendall. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR CATH- 
OLIC SCHOOLS. By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph. D. 
(University of Pennsylvania). New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 540 pp. 
Although confessedly prepared for Catholic schools it 

is in no sense a book of religious propaganda. While we 
have not read every word of the book we have examined 
every section in which one would look for prejudicial 
statements without discovering any “cause for alarm.” 
We assume that the real object of having a special “His- 
tory of the United States for Catholic Schools” is the 
strong feeling that many school histories have been un- 
fair in over-stressing features which they consider not 
proven, and the omission or under-emphasis of phases uf 
our history which they consider vital. 

We close a careful examination of the book with a de- 
cided opinion that this text should be in every school- 
room available for consultation by every student. 

Aside from the Catholic question it is one of the best 
school histories that has been written, pedagogically and 
educationally, 

UN SERVILON Y UN LIBERALITO. By Fernan 
Caballero. Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocab- 
ulary, by Professor Carios Bransby, Litt. D., Univer- 
sity of California. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 171 pp. 

This is one of the best and most popular of the stories 
of Cecilia BOhl von Faber, a gifted Spanish novelist, 
daughter of a German father and a Spanish mother, and 
who—like George Eliot and George Sand—hoped by the 
adoption of a masculine pen-name to eliminate sex- 
prejudice as an obstacle to her work. Her “novelas de 
costumbres,” as they are called, deal mainly with the life 
of southern Spain, her best works being “La Gaviota,” 
“La Familia de Alvareda,” and the present story, which 
deals with the struggle between the absolutists and the 
liberals during the reign of Fernando VII, that “divine 
right” monarch who was responsible for most of the 
woes of 19th century Spain. Professor Bransby, an ex- 
perienced editor, has provided an interesting introduc- 
tion on Fernan Caballero and her works, illuminating 
notes, and an adequate vocabulary. The book has been 
in steady demand by Spanish classes, schools and colleges. 
RICH AND RUDDY: THE STORY OF A BOY 

AND HIS DOG. By Howard R. Garis, author of 

the “Uncle Wiggily Bedtime Stories.” Illustrated by 

John Goss. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Com- 

pany. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Here is a “truly boy’s own book” and one that a mother 
likes to have her boy read. It is entirely safe from 
mother’s standpoint, full of important information from 


teacher's point of view, and “bully interesting” from a 
100 per cent. boy's standard. It is admirably written. It 
is wholesome and well worthwhile; has the scent of the 
woodlands, the companionship of a noble pet, and the in- 
spiration of adventure. 

LA BELGIQUE TRIOMPHANTE: SES LUTTES, 
SES SOUFFRANCES,—SA LIBERTE. Par L’Abbe 
Joseph Larsimont, assistant directeur du Bureau 
Belge de New York. Yonkers: World Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. ix+311 pp. Price; $1.40. 
A timely and unusually interesting illustrated ele- 

mentary reader, with exercises and vocabulary, for 
the use of beginners in French who have mastered 
the fundamentals of grammar. It gives a comprehen- 
sive account of Belgian history from the time of 
Caesar to the present day. Famous cities and their 
buildings, descriptions of celebrated works of art, 
the legends of the country, biographies of renowned 
Belgians, and interesting episodes from the history 
of the recent war are attractively combined to furnish 
the American student an interesting and profitable 
account of the Belgians of today and yesterday. Each 
lesson is provided with a complete equipment of ex- 
ercises for use in oral or written work. A complete 
vocabulary, map, descriptive table of the proper 
names occuring in the text and several songs with 
music complete the book, making it the most valu- 
able textbook for students of French of any ever 
prepared in this country about Belgium. 

EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. By Henry Fred- 
erick Cope. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 

This is an exceedingly attractive book whether viewed 
from the standpoint of civics, sociology, or education. It 
is high toned moralizing. The author agrees with 
Chesterton that something is “Wrong with the World” 
wherever the motives, purposes, and will of men are 
wrong. 

Cope does not toot for any right-about-face of the 
notives, purposes, and wills of men through regulation, 
legislation or intelligence. He insists that the only hope 
of a better world, one in which men live together pros- 
perously, happily, and harmoniously, lies in developing a 
common good will, in training the young to the demo- 
cratic life of co-operation and helpful fellowship. 
FRENCH PHRASES AND QUESTIONS. A Manual 

of Conversation. By Moritz Levi, Professor of 

French in the University of Michigan. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 92 pp. 

This is a splendid little manual of conversational ma- 
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terial for French classes. There are twenty lessons, the 
topics including such interesting and practical subjects as 
traveling, stopping at a hotel, asking one’s way, introduc- 
tions, the postoffice, visits, the theatre, books and read- 


ing, telling time, dates, describing the weather, meals, 
clothes, city and country life, etc. Each lesson consists 
of three parts: a vocabulary, a set of phrases, and a 


series of questions, the two former with English transla- 
tions, the latter in French only. Unlike many “native” 
teachers, Professor Levi does not scruple to use English 
to explain the meanings of phrases, and insists that the 
student have a good knowledge of French grammar “and 
particularly the French verb,” before using the manual. 
In this he shows unusual good sense and commendab!e 
appreciation of the linguistic problems of American stu- 
dents. 

The book gives lots of practice in everyday French and 
employs many useful idioms, and undoubtedly will be of 
inestimable value when used as the author recommends. 
It should form part of the equipment 
progressive course in French. 


of every sanely 


MAKING AMERICANS—RESPONSIVE READ- 
INGS FOR TEACHING CITIZENSHIP. Compiled 
by Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secretary, National Secur- 
ity League. Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. 

Miss Leighton is admirably equipped for compiling a 
book which every school in America needs _ today, the 
sayings of the best Americans in their best mood, and she 
was at her best when she selected more than two hun- 
dred of the choice sayings of the ages for the inspiration 
to American loyalty. 

Ardent as is Miss Leighton’s Americanism she has se- 
lected these brilliant sayings of men and women when 
their patriotism was at white heat, and yet there is no 
flight of jingoism. 

While there are selections from the world’s master- 
pieces of patriotic devotion, there are many utterances of 
present-day Americans. Of course Roosevelt and Wilson 
are much in evidence, and there are quotations from other 
Americans, notably from Walter E. Rogers, Robert M. 
McElroy, Nicholas Murray Butler, Leonard Wood, Sam- 
uel Gompers, Arthur Twining Hadley, David Jayne Hill, 
Franklin Knight Lane, Agnes Repplier, 
Roosevelt Robinson. 


and Corinne 


A GREEK GRAMMMAR FOR COLLEGES. By Her- 
bert Weir Smyth, Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 784 pp. 

It takes a publisher who thinks of something other 
than profits to publish a classical textbook today; it takes 
a publisher of almost unbelievable devotion to the cause 
of learning to publish a Greek grammar of the scope and 
sumptuousness of this beautiful book. It is a most thor- 
ough, most satisfying, most accurate reference grammar 
of Attic Greek, and of the other dialects insofar as they 
appear in literature, by a man who stands at the head of 
his profession as teacher and scholar. Some idea of its 
extent may be gained from the facts that there are 3,048 
numbered paragraphs in the work, and that the English 
index covers thirty-four double-column pages of rather 
fine type. No first-rate reference library, nq student or 
teacher of the classics, can afford not to own this book. 

The preface states: “This is a descriptive, not an his- 
torical, nor a comparative, grammar. Though it has 
adopted many of the assured results of Comparative 
Linguistics, especially in the field of Analogy, it has ex- 
cluded much of the more complicated matter that belongs 
to a purely scientific treatment of the problems of Mor- 
phology. It has been my purpose... to devote 
greater attention to the Formation of Words and to the 


Particles than is usually given to these subjects . and 
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to supplement the statement of the principles of Syntax 
with information that will prove of service to the student 
as his knowledge widens and deepens.” 

Part I discusses letters, sounds, syllables and accent (40 
pages); Part II, inflection (215 pages); Part III, 
mation of words (60 pages); Part IV, syntax, including 
the simple sentence, the cases, the prepositions, the verb, 
and compound, complex, and negative sentences (439 
pages). Besides the complete index*in English, there is 
a Greek index, and a reference list of verbs. The volume 
is typographically a gem, as befits a work of permanent 
value, is printed on *high-grade paper, and is tastefully 
and strongly bound. Skilful differentiation of type adds 
to its attractiveness and usefulness. The cornerstone of 
the “Greek Series for Schools and Colleges,” it attains a 
standard that reflects great credit on author and publish- 
ers and redounds to the glory of American scholarship. 


for- 


MARRIED LIFE: THE TRUE ROMANCE. By May 
Edginton. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 
Cloth. 341 pp. Price, $1.75 net. 


This is not a book of helps for the newly-married, but 
an absorbing story. It will be read with interest by all 
women, but it will appeal particularly to married ones, 
who know whereof Miss Edginton speaks. It depicts 
clearly the ofttimes disheartening difference between the 
honeymoon husband and the after-the-baby-comes hus- 
band. Many will want to make their hus- 
bands read it, too, because it shows so vividly the eter- 
nal drudgery of the average housekeeping mother. The 
best feature of the book is this portrayal of the thank- 
less task that too often changes a blooming bride into a 
wan, ever-weary wreck. The ethics of the story, how- 
ever, we cannot prove, for the philandering 
doesn’t deserve the forgiveness that he receives. 
better or worse” ought to mean something. 


wives 


husband 
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CUENTOS HISPANOAMERICANOS. Edited, with 
introduction, notes, grammar reviews, exercises and 
vocabulary, by Cincinato G. B. Laguardia, assistant 
professor of Modern Languages, United States 
Naval Academy. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth. Map. 262 pp. 

Ricardo Palma, Manuel Ugarte, Rubén Dario, 
Rufino Blanco-Fombona, Alberto Insta, Felipe Sas- 
sone — these are but a few of the authors repre- 
sented in this excellent little collection of Spanish- 
American short stories for second-year high school 
(or second semester college) classes in Spanish. 
There are twenty-one stories in all, only one of which, 
“Un Alzamiento,” by Blanco-Fombona, is available in 
any other textbook for American classes. The book 
therefore contains fresh, new material, and has the 
advantages also of being drawn from  Hispanic- 
American literature and contemporary writers. Mr. 
Laguardia, the editor, has already won an enviable 
reputation with his “Argentina,” edited in collabora- 
tion with his brother, and the care and judgment that 
he has shown in this text cannot fail to raise h.m 
still higher in the estimation of his fellow-teachers 
of Spanish. Besides the usual notes and vocabulary. 
he has provided unique and interesting exercises, 
comprising questions for conversation, study of vocab- 
ulary and idioms, grammar reviews, and English 
passages for rendering into Spanish; in short, the 
editor is a follower of the eclectic method of teach- 
ing. as are the vast majority of progressive language 
teachers in this country. 

Short stories and short plays are the order of the 
day in modern languages, at least as far as high 
school work is concerned. The house of Scribner 
and Professor Laguardia have made a real contribu- 
tion to our stock of useful Spanish texts. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OVERSEA EXPANSION ON 
ENGLAND TO 1700. By James E. Gillespie, Ph. D., 
Instructor in History, University of Illinois. New 
York: Columbia University (Longmans, Green and 
Company, Agents.) Paper. 367 pages. Price, $3.00. 
This is a recent addition to the splendid series of 

“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” edited 

by the faculty of Political Science of Columbia Univer- 

sity. Dr. Gillespie, following along the lines of modern 
historical theory, has studied a field seldom examined, 
but of vast importance—the influence of intercourse with 
foreign nations. He has taken for the particular sub- 
ject of his work the influence on England of her contact 
with other countries down to 1700, covering the period of 
discovery and colonization of most of the Western world 
and of the development of foreign trade in its modern 
sense. In successive chapters he discusses the effects of 
foreign contact on English society—in employment con- 
ditions, emigration, relief, population, dress and adorn- 
ment, foodstuffs, beverages, furnishings; on English 
commerce, industry, and finance; on morals and religion, 
thought, science, philosophy, literature, and art; and on 
political development. The book is well annotated, and 
an extensive bibliography and adequate index increase 
its usefulness. Unlike some doctoral theses, the work 1s 
a real contribution to knowledge. 


STEVENSON: THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Edited by Richard 
Burton, Ph. D. New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 113 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

The Living Literature Series is a new venture of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, which has recently greatly 
expanded its activities by entering the field of modern 
language and English textbook publishing. Good judz- 
ment and discrimination are shown in the choice of a 
general editor for the series of English texts—Dr. Ricn- 
ard Burton, Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and well known as poet, critic, 
scholar, and teacher. The first volumes will be selected 
from contemporary, or comparatively recent, work by 
English and American writers, and Professor Burton 
has himself edited the first text, Stevenson’s “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” This story, always gripping, has 
‘gained a new appeal to the youthful American by its 
production in the “movies” by John Barrymore. 
Enough said! Professor Burton has provided a beau- 
tifully written little introduction, and the text is illus- 
trated by a half-dozen highly artistic pictures of “R. 
L. S.,"—perfect gems. A few notes are provided. If 
the other volumes measure up to the standard of the 
first, the success of the series is assured. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUBNORMAL  CHIL- 
DREN. By Leta S. Hollingworth, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 288 pp. 

This is the latest volume in the “Brief Course Series 
in Education,” under the general editorship of Paul Mon- 
roe. Professor Hollingworth is a trained psychologist 
‘and psychiatrist, whose aim in this book is to provide a 
work on subnormal children primarily for teachers, 
most of the extant books on defectives being written 
from the standpoint of the clinician rather than that of 
the educationist. Nevertheless it does not wholly over- 
look the purely scientific aspects of subnormality. Its 
style is plain, straightforward, and as far as possible de- 
void of technicality. A previous acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of educational psychology and of the es- 
sentials of biology is recommended, but not indispensable. 

‘The rapid development of special classes for all types 
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of defectives naturally demands teachers specially trained 
for this important work. Since the work requires spe- 
cial preparation and knowledge, as well as a particularly 
high degree of tact, patience, and enthusiasm, such teach- 
ers are—or ought to be—remunerated correspondingly. 
But aside from the financial return involved, the teacher 
who possesses a bent for this kind of work can find no 
higher service to perform, and none more badly needed. 
To such a person Dr. Hollingworth’s book may be the 
inspiration to a noteworthy career. 

Some of the topics discussed in the work are: Indi-. 
vidual Differences, The Scientific Study of Mental De- 
fectives, The Definition of Mental Deficiency, Identifica- 
tion, Are the Defective a Separate Species, “Arrested 
Development,” Are the Feeble-Minded Equally Feeble in 
All Respects, Physical Traits of the Feeble-Minded, 
Their Instincts and Emotions, How Do the Mentally 
Deficient Learn, Can They Be Made Normal by Any 
System of Education, Causes and Prevention of Mental 
Deficiency, Secondary Cases, Nervous and Mental Dis- 
orders Which May Complicate Deficiency, and Special 
Classes and Special Schools. An index and bibliographi- 
cal helps are provided. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION. 
By H. V. Wann, professor of Romance Languages, 
Indiana State Normal School. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 202 pp. 

The Macmillan French Series, which, under the 
general editorship of that thorough scholar, Profes- 
sor Hugo P. Thieme of the University of Michigan, 
has published a number of exceedingly useful reading 
texts, here presents a valuable composition and con- 
versation book. Professor Wann has noticed the 
common need for review of grammar principles by 
second-year students, and also the lack of available 
material for spontaneous conversational practice. 
These two needs he has attempted to fill. Each little 
group of anecdotes (three to seven in number) is fol- 
lowed by a grammar review lesson, with English sen- 
tences to be put into French, changes to be made in 
French sentences, ete. Questions for conversation 
also follow each anecdote. Examples, carefully 
chosen, illustrate the grammar principles discussed. 
Capable use is aiso made of idioms; indeed the whole 
text is thoroughly idiomatic. There are 161 anec- 
dotes in all, and twenty-four grammar review lessons, 
covering all the main points. A complete vocabulary 
is provided. The book is nicely printed and arranged, 
its whole makeup being unusually attractive. It is a 
welcome and useful addition to the available stock 
of textbooks in the field of French. 


OLD PLYMOUTH TRAILS. By Winthrop Packard, 
1920. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. Illus- 
trated. 351 pp. Cloth. 

The publishers have assembled a collection of very 
fine illustrations of the environs of Cape Cod and the 
South Shore, with another volume from Mr. Packard, 
written in his enthusiastic, descriptive and nature-study 
style, and rich vocabulary. The cycle of the year is cov- 
ered by a tramp about upper Capt Cod, noting the effect 
of the seasons on the country in pine forest and sea- 
shore, in summer’s sunshine and winter's snow, for hunt- 
ing the wild duck, studying bird-life, fishing for pickere! 
or learning the way of the woodchuck. Many Pilgrims 
to Plymouth this year will want to get acquainted with 
Eastern Massachusetts country through this volume. 





CHILDHOOD IN ART. By Mrs. John B. Sherwood, 
Chicago. 1912. Chicago: Altrua Art Library. Illus- 
trated. &1 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author now gives the public access to the result of 
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her long years of art criticism, and enlarges the circula- 
tion of a book known about Chicago a few years. The 
little volume is made very rich by finely printed full-page 
illustrations, each carefully introduced and criticised by 
the author’s power of fine distinctions. Happily we have 
an introduction to a larger field than that covered by the 
volume itself through an index covering childhood in art 
in various countries, and several works by each painter. 


GOING AFOOT. By Bayard H. Christy. 1920. New 
York: Association Press. 156 pp. Cloth. Price, 
$1.35. 

The author, a Pittsburgh attorney and enthusiastic nat- 
uralist, give the information a novice. in this sport may 
wish to know. How to Walk,—posture, wearing apparel, 
equipment and care of the body; When to Walk,—sea- 
sons, hours of the day, speed and distance; Where to 
Walk— choice of surroundings, nature of country, 
goals ;—are all considered in such a way as to. give the 
reader der Il’anderlust. The last chapters introduce one 
to the Walking Clubs of America and direct in organiz- 
ing and conducting local clubs. A suggestive  bibliog- 
raphy of pedestrians’ literature concludes this handbook. 
BARRES: COLETTE BAUDOCHE. Edited, with 

introduction, notes and vocabulary, by Marcel 

Moraud, University of Toronto. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 257 pp. 

This “histoire d'une jeune fille de Metz” is of par- 
ticular interest and timeliness because, while written 
several years before the Great War, it emphasizes 
the profound abyss between the French and the Ger- 
mans, as personified by the young heroine and her 
Prussian suitor, Dr. Asmus—that old feeling left by 
the War of 1870-71 that prevents Colette from ac- 
cepting the young German. The book is simple in 
style and language, but of pronounced literary ex- 
cellence. Dr. Moraud, a former pupil of Lanson, cap- 
tain in the French Army, attaché of the French High 
Commission, and now professor at the University of 
Toronto, has provided an excellent introduction, 
notes and adequate vocabulary: The book is sure to 
be extensively used in American schools and colleges. 





AN ADVENTURE IN WORKING-CLASS EDUCA- 
TION. Being the Story of the Workers Educational 
Association; 1903-1915. By Albert Mansbridge, Hon. 
M. A. (Oxford), founder and general secretary of 
the Association. ‘Cloth. Illustrated. 73 pp. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

Those who were fortunate enough to read Mr. Mans- 
bridge’s article on “The Universities and Labour” in the 
Atlantic Monthly for August, 1919, will be interested in 
this absorbing account of the work of the famous Eng- 
lish organization of which he is the founder. So great 
has been the appeal of this remarkable agency for the 
cultivation of democracy in education that the World 
Association for Adult Education, of which Mr. Mans- 
bridge is chairman, already has a membership represent- 
ing twenty-six countries. (Its headquarters are at i3 
John street, Adelphi, W. C. 2, London, England.) The 
establishment of “Trade Union Colleges” in several cities 
of the United States ss evidence of the growth of interest 
in adult education in this country. The book is charm- 
ingly printed and illustrated, and is provided with a 
bibliography. —- 

EASY SPANISH READER. By Joel Hatheway and 
Eduardo Bergé-Soler, High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 386 pp. Price, $1.10. 
The title of this book adequately indicates its na- 

ture. It contains a large amount of easy reading 

material dealing with gveryday life, the pupil’s sur- 
roundings, etc., each reading selection being followed 
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by a “cuestionario” for oral work, and a “tema” based 
on the text. In addition each lesson illustrates some 
particular grammatical point, words on the text that 
exemplify the point being printed in heavy type. 
Most of the text is in dialogue form: The construc- 
tions are very simple, the subjunctive being no- 
where used. The vocabulary is unusually full, alf 
forms of verbs encountered being given, not merely 
the infinitive. The book is suitable for use in the 
first year of secondary school Spanish. 


FIRST SPANISH READER. \\ith grammatical and 
conversational exercises. By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. 
D., Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 279 pp. 

“To learn to speak Spanish one must speak it.” “To 
appreciate the literature and the culture of the Spanish 
countries, it is necessary to know their language.” These 
are the mottoes of this recent addition to the Hispanic 
Series. It is not an un-pedagogical “direct method” 
book, but rather follows the eclectic method, with due, rea- 
sonable, and proper emphasis upon spoken Spanish. The 
“direct method,” exploded bubble though it may be as far 
as the United States is concerned, has nevertheless made 
certain important contributions to our teaching of mod- 
ern languages, namely, the use of the language as far as 
possible in class, insistence upon correct pronunciation, 
and reading of current material upon the life and culture 
of the nation whose language is being studied. These 
features are found in Espinosa’s book. Professor Espin- 
osa is a master of both English and Spanish, with a 
number of Spanish textbooks to his credit—every one 
a good one. An experienced and competent editor, his 
material is naturally interesting, well-graded, and 
couched in the vocabulary of commonest use. The model 
Spanish texts deal at first with the classroom, the pupils, 
daily life, money, meals, purchases, etc., and then pass to 
descriptions of the United States, Spain, the Spanish- 
American countries, Spanish literature, and the like, con- 
cluding with some easy stories and folk-tales. Each les- 
son is followed by excellently-arranged, copious exercises 
of most varied nature as well as questions for conversa- 
tional work. In an appendix are exercises, based on the 
text, for translation from English into Spanish. Verb- 
paradigms and a vocabulary complete the book. The 
volume is nicely printed and daintily illustrated. It is in- 
tended for use in Junior High Schools—as early, indeed, 
as the eighth grade. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
By Professor Alice Huntington Bushee, Wellesley 
College. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Cloth. 124 pp. 

This little grammar is an ideal book for summer 
school courses in Spanish, or for those already ac- 
quainted with other foreign languages. By the omis- 
sion of much elementary explanation, Miss Bushee 
has succeeded in giving in twenty-five lessons an ac- 
curate knowledge of the fundamentals of Spanish 
graminar, with considerable drill thereon, in prepa- 
ration for more thorough study later on. Nothing 
essential, however, is omitted. Clearness and con- 
ciseness of statement are everywhere evident. The 
book accomplishes its modest aim in a workmanlike, 
adequate manner. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that eed Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine et 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. UL 
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| The New America 


Interpreted by 


FOLK SONGS 


Constance and Henry Gideon) 


FOLK TALK 
(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) 




















Brain-Fa and 
“America in Song, Scene and Story” Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviug 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 


BOOK IT NOW teaspoonful of 


Write or ‘Phone Horsford’s 
| HENRY GIDEON Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 





on acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
6 Beacon Street, Bost alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Haymarket 3104 Sold by Druggists ry 





Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
A-48 5.18 




















REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
Holds the WORLD’S SPEED RECORD 


SO Reins highest actual speed ever recorded on a typewriter, for one hour’s 
continuous typing, was made by Muss Hortense S. STOLLNiTz on a 
Remington, in the International Professional Typewriting Contest held in 
New York, October 15, 1917. 





In this contest Miss Stollnitz made a gross record of 159 words per minute for 
the hour, copying from unfamiliar matter. The actual number of key strokes in 
the hour, includiag spaces between words, was 42,948. 


~ An Average of 11.9 Key Strokes per Second 


This amazing record proves that in actual mechanical speed the 
Remington stands first among typewriters. 





But this actual typing speed is only the first item of Remington speed supremacy. 

This World’s Speed Record was made on matter copied from the 
printed page with indents only for the paragraphs. When it comes to 
letter writing, the Self-Starting Remington, with its automatic indenting 
mechanism, raises the speed limit of every typist from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Remember that standard letter writing forms the bulk of the 
world’s business writing, and it is in this field that the Remington speed 
supremacy is absolute. 

This is the reason that students of typing who aim to attain the 
highest proficiency and earning power should learn the skilled use of 
the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Cempany 


a Incorporated) 
374 Broadway New York ; 
Branches Everywhere MISS STOLLNITZ 
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Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COVER 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local] interest relating to any _ phase 
of schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 


OCTOBER. 








1: Franklin County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Greenfield. 
14-15: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation at Superior. President, 


A. D. Whealdon, Normal School. 
Superior. 

22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field. 

NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. B. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers’ <Associa- 


tion at Milwaukee. 

22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. ©. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, A. H. 





Seymour, Aberdeen. 
DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
1921. 
¥SBRUARY—MARCH. "3 
28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence ational Education Associa- 

tion. Atlantic City. 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. To look after 


the activities among the teachers in 
the Birmingham public schools a 
number of special committees have 
been appointed by the board of edu- 
cation. 

These committees will serve during 
the school year. Members consist of 
school teachers and men and women 
of Birmingham. 7 

The committees are on courses of 
study and textbooks, grade meetings, 
extension work, health and _ sanita- 
tion, vocational guidance, American- 
ization, reading circle and _ college 
credit courses, social welfare. The 
committees have from five to seven 
members each. 


TUSKEGEE. The eleventh annual 
session of the Tuskegee Institute 


Summer School for Teachers was 
one of the most successful in its his- 
tory. The session opened with 440) 
teachers enrolled for study. This 
number increased to more than 600, 


ARIZONA. 
PHOENIX. The administration of 
the Phoenix Union High school is 


now ready to offer a tentative course 
of study for junior college students, 
according to an announcement made 
early in the month. The proposed 
course has been carefully worked 
out on the plan of the first year 
course in the University of Arizona, 
and the university authorities have 
been asked to approve it for full 
credit upon presentation of evidence 
that the work has been done credit- 
ably. 

The fact that the state university, 
with the colleges of the Pacific coast, 
is threatened with overcrowding has 
made it imperative, it is declared, 
that those students who cannot take 
college work in advanced institutions 
should be accommodated at this 
school. This is said to be particularly 
pertinent here because the teachers 
of the high school are capable of 


conducting the junior college com- 
petently. 

ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE ROCK. This city has 
thirty-four names in “Whe’s Who.” 


Fayetteville has 18. 





CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. The State Univer- 
sity's enrollment has passed the 10- 
000 mark. 

SAN DIEGO. Mrs. Agnes Moore 
Fryberger, who is to be director of 
music in the State Normal School, :s 
one of the best known musicians in 
the Middle West. For some years 
past she was instructor in music in 
the Minneapolis high schools and 
lecturef at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


COLORADO. 

GREELEY. An innovation at the 
Colorado State Teachers College 
this fall will be the intelligence tests 
to be given to all students asking to 
be allowed to carry more than the 
regular sixteen hours’ work. These 
tests will be similar to the army tests 
and will determine the amount of 


work to be carried by the applicant. 
If the coefficient is high the student 
program committee, of which Dr. J. 
D. Heilman, Professor of Educa- 


tional Psychology, is chairman, will 
allow seventeen or eighteen hours’ 
work. If the coefficient is low they 


mzy limit the work to twelve or thir- 
teen hours. 
ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGFIELD. Illinois counties 
will receive a total of $5,413,047.11 
and county school superintendents a 
total of $258,300 from the state dis- 
tributive fund, an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 for which was made by 
the last general assembly to cover the 
school vear 1920-21, 

In addition to these $322 ,- 
852.89 was put into the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. Each county will re- 
ceive some additional money from 
the interest on the permanent school 
fund. This information is contained 
in the September number of the Edu- 
cational Press Bulletin, issued by the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion. 


of 


1 
totals 


In 1907, with an appropriation of 
$1,000,000, the total amount sent to 
counties was $839.539.27, and county 


superintendents’ salaries and expenses 
totaled $160,660.75. 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE. The State Colleze, 
Purdue University enrolled 2,762 or 
the opening day. 

MUNCIE. Professor T. J. Breit- 
wieser is acting dean of Easterm 
Division of State Normal School, 
which promises a highly successful 


year for the school. 


KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. The high school cafe- 
teria has been opened again. Prices 


are to remain at about what they 
were last year. The average lunch 
for a_ student will cost between 
17 cents and 20 cents. While a few 


products are a little higher in price, 
others are lower. Twenty-four higlr 
school students have signed up to 
help in the cafeteria. Students are 
used in. checking in and checking out 


trays. st the service tables, and in 
clearing tables. 

The dining room has been re- 
arranged so that two lines of stu- 


dents can be served at once. instead 
of one line as heretofore. The lunch 
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hours will be from 12 to 1:45, Food 
for ti) was cooked the first day. 
MAINE. 

ORONO. The University of Maine 
is facing difficult problems owing to 
the overflow of students _ this fall. 
The classroom and teaching equip- 
ment are ample, but the real problem 
is that of housing more than 1,500 
students, as the dormitories and fra- 
ternity houses can accommodate only 
1.000. The extra 300 are finding 
rooming or boarding places in the 
homes of the town’s. people ot 
Orono, and in Bangor, Brewer and 
Old Town. > as, ae 

As the rules of the institution re- 
quire women, students to board on 
the campus, unless they can be with 
relatives in nearby communities, 
many applications from women have 
had to be refused. This matter, as 
well as the overcrowded condition of 
the men’s dormitories, will be brought 
to the attention of the incoming 
legislature, in the hope that the state 
mav be able to provide sufficient and 
suitable accommodations for all who 
seek admission to this state institu- 
tion and can pass its required tests. 

The new members. of the faculty 
represent 31 different colleges and 
universities: have done graduate 
work in 16 other institutions; have 
had teaching experience in 25 high 
schools and 21 colleges. Many of 
them are additions to the former 


teaching force. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ARLINGTON. At a recent town 
meeting the voters promptly ratified 
the vote of the town meeting _ last 
spring, thereby voting $230,000 for a 
junior high school building. 

BOSTON. All the economics 
courses at the college of secretarial 
science of Boston University — this 
year are to make use of moving pic- 
tures. The first film to be shown 
will picture the industrial develop- 
ment of the United States, showing 
the rise and extent of the chief in- 
dustries. The first course in eco- 
nomics will probably consist of two 
hours of film lectures and one hour 
of regular class work. Eventually 
Dean Davis hopes to have all the lec- 
tures shown in a vivid form by mov- 
ing pictures and to have them accom- 
panied by printed lectures which the 
student will study from day to day. 

PLYMOUTH. A three-day con- 
ference has just been held here ar- 
ranged by the states department of 
education and the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. The con- 
ference was held for the promotion 
of co-operative relations between the 
public schools and Bay State indus- 
tries in the operation of factory 
Casses for instruction of immigrants. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Mount Hol- 
yoke College will hold its annual 
Founders’ Day celebration on Friday, 
October 15. The address will be de- 
livered by Frank Vanderlip of New 
York city. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. Carl 
Cotton, superintendent of schools for 
the past two years in West Spring- 
field, has accepted a similar position 
in Derry, N. H. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. The attendance at 
the State University this year will 


be about 12,000. Last year it was 
10,000. 


DETROIT. The establishment by 
the Ford Motor Company of an edu- 
cational department to be known as 
the Ford Technical Institute, with 
umiversity rank, which will grant de- 
grees in mechanical, electrical and 
chemical engineering, has been an- 
nounced. Complete courses will be 
made available to the more than 75,- 
(0) employees of the Ford Company 
without charge. An academy depart- 
ment will be established, and com- 
plete laboratories will be provided, 
the announcement stated. 

DETROIT. This city has 222,560 
children of school age, a gain of 19,- 
762 over last year. 

GRAND RAPIDS. Teachers will 
receive $383, in addition to the 
amount fixed in their tentative con- 
tracts for next year, because of the 
large amount of primary money 
Grand Rapids will receive. The con- 
tracts were entered into with the 
stipulation that the salaries should be 
according to a schedule adopted by 
the board of education, in addition 
to an equal division of the primary 
money. 

YPSILANTI. Large numbers and 
great enthusiasm characterized the 
past summer term of the State Nor- 
mal College. The attendance reached 
the grand total of 1,705, with stu- 
dents from 80 Michigan counties, 14 
states and 2 foreign countries. The 
graduating class was 164 with 22 tak- 
ing degrees at the end of a four-year 
course. The rural school section en- 
rolled 421. 


MINNESOTA, 

ST. PAUL. A class in salesman- 
ship will be an innovation in the 
Mechanic Arts high school. This class 
will start with the’ opening of school, 
and if successful will be inaugurated 
in all the high schools of the city 
according to S. O. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent. 


MISSOURI. 

CLAYTON. County Superinten- 
dent of Schools R. G. Russell has not 
been able to open five of his seventy- 
six rural schools for lack of teachers. 
This is due to inadequate _ salaries 
and will probably be remedied 
shortly. Mr. Russell points out that 
where school directors acted promptly 
on the salary question schools had 
teachers and were opened on time. 

COLUMBIA. The enrollment of 
the State University is more than 
5,000. In the first two days there 
were 1,000 women and 2,000 men en- 
rolled. 


NEW JERSEY. 

IRVINGTON. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Robert 
L. Saunders the board of education 
authorized the opening of an even- 
ing school for foreign-born residepts 
in the Clinton Avenue School. Miss 
Elsie Schuff has been assigned as 
teacher. The beard also has em- 
powered the superintendent to regis- 
ter prospective students for an even- 
ing business high school to be opened 
in the Madison avenue building Oc- 
tober 4, if the registration warrants. 

A fee of five dollars will be re- 
quired from each student in accor- 
dance with Mr. Saunders’ recom- 
mendation, to insure their regular 
attendance during the school term, 
which amount will be refunded to 
those who have an average of eighty 
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per cent. in attendance during the 
entire term. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Salesmanship 
courses have been started at the new 
co-operative high school, situated in 
Public School 44, at Hubert and 
Collister streets. Transfers of stu- 
dents from the eleven’ schools that 
formerly taught co-operative pupils 
are not yet complete, and registration 
will not be complete before two 
weeks are over. At that time the 
curriculum and number of teachers 
will be definitely determined. 

Some pupils of the Julia Richman 
High School, who do their co-opera- 
tive work in four of the city’s stores, 
have already been transferred, and 
have begun school work, while others 
put in an appearance as employes. 

NEW YORK. Columbia Univer- 
sity has announced an evening course 
in fire insurance presenting a discus- 
sion of the principles and practices 
of the fire insurance business which 
will be given under the Department 
of Extension Teaching. The work 
will cover the basic principles of in- 
surance, including the effect of risk 
on business, the theory of probability, 
application to fire insurance, elimina- 
tion of risk and distribution of loss. 

The development of the contract, 
the principles of interpretation of the 
fire insurance contract, New York 
standard policy, extension of clauses 
and their meaning and basis and the 
leading court cases interpreting the 
contract will be studied. 

Schoo! attendance in New York 
city is about as follows: Public 
schools, elementary grades, 778,000; 
high schools, 75,000; continuation 
classes, 18,000; parochial schools, 97,- 
‘(M}; other denominational and _ pri- 
vate schools, 90,000. 

SILVER BAY. Frederick E. Chap- 
man has been appointed head of the 
music department at the Silver Bay 
School. He will begin his duties in 
October. He comes to this position 
from Damariscotta, Maine, where he 
has had charge of the music in the 
public schools. 


—— 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Arrangements are 
assuming definite shape for the 
celebration of the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Ohio-Miami Medical College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, to be held No- 
vember 4, 1920. Leaders of the medi- 
cal profession in Cincinnati, who are 
on the faculty of the medical college, 
are planning to invite the most noted 
scientists in the United States to at- 
tend the centenary. 

Through efforts of Dr. Joseph 
Ransohoff, professor of surgery, and 
his colleagues in the college, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, ambassador to 
the United States from Great Brit- 
tain, has accepted an_ invitation to 
speak at the anniversary celebration. 

Sir Auckland was.a professor of 
anatomy in a Canadian university be- 
fore he became ambassador to the 
United States. He also has the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. 

COLUMBUS. Ohio State Uni- 
versity is to have a million-dollar 
stadium. It will seat 63,000 persons. 
It will be larger and better than any 
present stadium in the United States. 

OXFORD. Miami University is 
after a million-dollar building fund. 

SPRINGFIELD. Teachers in pub- 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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lic schools are now under the state 
pension system, in accordance with 
the law passed by the general as- 
sembly last year, which became effec- 
tive September 1. Under this law 
teachers pay 4 per cent. of their sal- 
aries into the state teachers’ pension 
fund. This amount must be paid on 
all salaries from $800 a year up to 
$2,000 a year. 

All teachers receiving a salary of 
more than $2,000 a year are only re- 
quired to pay 4 per cent. of $2,000. 
There are no teachers in the state re- 
ceiving less than $800, as that has 
been made the minimum amount 
paid teachers since the state has 
offered to pay 37 1-2 per cent. of the 
salaries on condition that no teacher 
receive less than $800 a year. 


OREGON. 

SALEM. W. M. Smith, county 
school superintendent of Marion 
county for the last thirteen years, 
has been appointed assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
succeeding E. F. Carlton, who re- 
signed recently, it was announced by 
J. A. Churchill, state superintendent 
of public instruction. Mr. Smith is 
universally recognized as the dean 
of county superintendents in the 
state. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCRANTON. The Scranton Times 
is publishing daily a _ series of ten 
articles headed “Things New Women 
Voters Should Know.” Under the 
sub-heading “The School Code” :s 
the following :— 

A universal code now governs the 
entire public school system in the 
state. It provides that the state shall 
be divided into districts; first class 
districts to consist of cities where the 
population exceeds 500,000; second 
class districts those with a popula- 
tion between 30,000 and 500,000; 
third class, population between 5,000 
and 30,000; fourth class, those under 
5,000. In first class districts there 
are fifteen directors; in second class, 
nine; third class, seven, and fourth 
class five directors. Scranton has 
nine directors. The directors are 
elected for a six-year term, three 
every second year, and serve without 
compensation. The board elects its 
own president, a secretary, a treas- 
urer and a tax collector, the last 
three being non-members of the board. 
There are three departments: De- 
partment of property, under the su- 
perintendent of buildings and_ sup- 
plies; department of attendance, 
under attendance officers who enforce 
the laws of compulsory attendance; 
the department of superintendence, 
which is under the city superintend- 
ent, who directs the educational work 
of the schools. 

The board of school directors is a 
corporate body which has power to 
execute contracts, hold property and 
conduct the necessary business of the 
district schools. The board selects 
the teachers, fixes their salaries, cares 
for the old school buildings and 


erects new ones. The boards also 
elect the county superintendents, sub- 
ject to the approval of the state su- 
perintendent of instruction, who is 
at present Dr. Thomas E. Finegan. 
He is at the head of the public 
schools in Pennsylvania. The state 
board of education directs the ges- 
eral policy of the schools, supervises 
the state normal schools, of which 
there are thirteen, issues teachers’ 
certificates and provides for the dis- 
tribution of the state school fund, 
which is used to supplement the local 
school taxes in maintaining the 
schools. 

Attendance at a public school or 
one of equal grade is compulsory in 
this state for all children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
and children between fourteen and 
sixteen can not be employed without 
a special certificate from the school 
authorities and must attend continu- 
ation schools. For the purpose of 
keeping children in school continua- 
tion schools are provided for young 
people between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen where they receive at 
least one day’s schooling during the 
week, and are thus kept in touch 
with the public school system. These 
schools are very valuable in that they 
are keeping the children under the 
influence of the teachers for at least 
two years longer than they otherwise 
would be. Special branches of in- 
struction recently introduced into the 
school system in this state are voca- 
tional, industrial, commercial and 
agricultural classes. Medical inspec- 
tion is provided in all schools of the 
state and physical training is being 
introduced. Special classes for de- 
ficient or backward children are do- 
ing much to increase the efficiency of 
the schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Brown Univer- 


sity is facing the largest enrollment 
in its history. Last year, itself a 
record, there were 939 undergraduate 
men, 268 students in the Women’s 
College, and 103 graduate students, a 
total, deducting for names counted 
twice, of 1,304. There were 280 men 
in the entering class. It is impossible 
at this time to secure definite figures 
for the coming year. The entering 
class, however, will surpass all previ- 
ous freshman enrollments. The total 
of undergraduate men will be greatly 
increased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. The _ thirty-eighth 
annual session of the South Dakota 
Education Association will be held 
here November 22-23-24. The slogan 
of the meeting is to be “Adequate 
Service for Adequate Pay.” 

Among the speakers are Dr. E. B. 
Bryan, president of Colgate Univer- 
sity; Superintendent F. G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Illinois; J. B. Arp, con- 
solidation expert, and Miss Sallie 
Hill of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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An honor roll will be displayed at 
the convention of the counties en- 
rolling 100 per cent. of their teachers. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. Three school bills 
passed first readings before the City 
Commission, being introduced by 
Mayor Gupton at the request of the 
board of education. The first of 
these bills amended the school law by 
making the age of admission from 
six to twenty-one, instead of six to 
nineteen, as has_ been the city 
law. The change makes the 
city law uniform with the state law. 

Another school bill fixed the sal- 
aries of teachers and school employes 
by adjusting them according to the 
recent action of the board of educa- 
tion. This involved a few increases. 
but the revised list is very little dif- 
ferent from the old one. 

The third measure regulates the 
admission of pupils from outside the 
city limits by striking out the pro- 
visions opening the schools only to 
residents of the state of Tennessee 
who live outside of Nashville. 

TEXAS 

A campaign for better schools in 
Texas through adoption at the gen- 
eral election on November 2 of the 
amendment to the State Constitution 
is under way. The amendment pro- 
vides that the limitation upon the 
amount of school district tax of $1 
on each $100 valuation shall not ap- 
ply to independent or common school 
districts created by general or special 
law. 

Texas is thirty-nine in education 
among the States of the Union, with 
9.9 per cent. of its population illiter- 
ate, according to statistics prepared 
by the committee, and it is proposed 
to carry the amendment by arousing 
interest, enthusiasm and _ state pride 
for better schools and by informing 
citizens of Texas as to the school 
situation. 

Starting before the new _— school 
term opems, the campaign as planned 
is to become intensive in October, 
with men and women of all walks of 
life called upon to assist the teachers 
and school children in making the 
campaign and educating the citizens 
of the state as to the exact school 
status. 

The amendment was approved and 
ordered submitted by the  Thirty- 
sixth legislature. It is pointed out 
by the Better Schools Committes 
that the amendment does not raise 
taxes, but is purely a_local-option 
measure designed to remove the con- 
stitutional restriction which, it is 
said, now prevents the country and 
small-town school from _ providing 
additional funds needed to teach the 
69 per cent. of the children of the 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
“ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principa!. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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states who are educated in such 
scl 0 Is 

In its proportion of school funds 
provided tor public education through 
state taxation, Texas ranks tenth in 
the United States, it is stated, but 
in h provision for the 
through local and county taxation 
Texas is  forty-fourth Texas ‘s 
thirty-second in per capita provision 
of school funds and is thirty-fourth 
expenditure for 
each child of school age, as compared 
with other states, while in literacy 
Texas is thirty-fifth. 

UVALDE Superintendent A. W. 
Evans issues a most interesting 
statistical study, comparing the 
schools of this city of 1915 and 1920 


with other cities of 


scnools 





in the educational 


Texas. The 
number of high school graduates in 
Uvalde 1 loubled: the laries have 

vaide Nas agoupied; the Salaries Nave 
increased 16 per cent. Of the four- 


os 


teen Texas cities of about the same 
size the high school enrollment is al 
most three times as large a per cent. 
In only two cities, Marlin and Ennis, 
is the enrollment nearly as good as 


here. Ennis alone has a larger pet 
cent. of the enrollment staying to 
vrad late. No other school has as 
large a per cent. of boys in the high 
school. No other city has as perma- 


nent a tenure for. teachers. In 
Waxahachie alone is the cost per 
pupil for instruction less. Sabinal 
alone pavs a lower average salary 
than does Uvalde. Lockhart alone 
pays a lower salary to the superin- 
tél lent, $2,420. 


VERMONT. 
fessor Raymond McFarland of 
the Department of Pedagogy, Mid 
dleburv College, has accepted the 
principalship of the Vermont Acad- 
emy at Saxtons River 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMONT. The board of 
education issues an effective circular 
to all citizens, “Do You Know Your 
Schools?” There are seventeen im- 
pressive facts such as: Do you know 
that in the ratio of high school en- 
rollment to total school enrollment 
Fairmont is one of the leading cities 
of the country? That the total num- 
ber of graduates of the Fairmont 
High School number 1,016, many of 
whom have gone-to college and main- 
tained exceptional standing, and are 
now making enviable records in Fair- 
mont and elsewhere as good citizens 
in all worth-while community move- 
ments and achievements? That grad- 
uates of the Fairmont High School 
are admitted without condition to the 
West Virginia University and most 


other state universities? 


WISCONSIN. 

FOND DU LAC. A new senior 
high school now under way will cost 
about $292,000, 

MADISON. A total of 100 degrees 
and diplomas of graduation § have 
just been granted by the Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin to stu- 
dents who completed the university 
courses during the 1920 summer ses- 
sion. This is in addition to the 969 
degrees and diplomas conferred at 
the annual commencement exercises 
in June. 

MADISON. State Superintendent 
Cary has called the official: city su- 
perintendents’ meeting at Madison 
for Thursday, September 30, and 
Friday, October 1. 

MILWAUKEE. Public schoo!s 
will have over five million dollars in 
appropriations for 1921. 


SY 
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* _ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





PROMPT action at this season of the year is appreciated by schools and teachers alike. 
The Supervising Principal at Port Jefferson, New York, writes us on September 
5: **Thank you for your enterprise in securing a seience teacher forus. I had been workin 
on that position since April.” A Syracuse graduate who came in to register on August 4, 
desiring for personal reasons to change her location from southern New York to an up-state 
position, writes us on September 3 “I received a telegram yesterday from Superintendent 
Carmer assuring me of the position in the Albion high school. .. . Thank you, Mr. Bardeen, for 
your very prompt action in the matter of this position.” There are many pleasant 

features in agency work, not the least of which is prompt appreciation of prompt ACTION. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 pes 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 








ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::.: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Families, 


and FOREIGN 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hup 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers Feta 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


if you need 8 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY C.A SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency Fon 
366 FIFTH AVENUE . . 
Between Sth and 36th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° : 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone 
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MEANS MEANS 
Less savings and greater danger if your income Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 

abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the or more days of quarantine. 


house, for six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
mdemnity, if you prefer: 


less attended by physician at least once a week. Broken Arm, above elbow ° ° ; - $85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow ' ‘ , . 50.00 

OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of Broken Leg ; ; . 100.00 
illness that does not confine you to the house Broken Knee-cap ; ; ; 75.00 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your Broken Collar-bone . : ; - ; _ 50.00 
buard while vou get well and strong. You will not Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist. 60.00 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work Dislocated Ankle ; : : : ; 60.00 
before you should Dislocated Knee ; : ; ' . 35.00 
PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition remy bills for minor accidents not to ex- ne 


to other benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. . ‘ 
: . pays for accidental loss of 


Abscess, Boil, Felon . ; ; ‘ 4 . $2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat . - é - . 95.00 In the Annual Increase —_ Insurance after 
. : ae : First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
Removal of both Tonsils . . ‘ ‘ , 10.00 I ie $1,000 $100.00 $1.500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotom) as ae - bo.0v Both hands . 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, _o ask Sant 1.000 100.00 1.500 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus ; ; ; ; . 25.00 Both eves 1.000 100.00 1.500 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20°06 increase in monthly One hand ; 500 50.00 750 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined One foot : 500 50.00 750 
in an established hospital. One eye ; 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. In these precarious times you simply can’t atlord to be carrying your own risk. Write us and 
find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBR. 
~~ eeee 
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